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Goi urn which have been made in this and 





other journals to the effect that the action of 
Mr. Snowden at The Hague really marks the 
end of the Franco-British Entente, have naturally 
been met by strong repudiations in various quarters 
both official and journalistic. We have seen it urged 
that the extremely friendly relations which were 
apparent at The Hague between M. Briand and Mr. 
Henderson—and Mr. Snowden too, for that matter— 
were a sufficient proof that the Entente still flourishes. 
Certainly M. Briand was very friendly indeed, and it 
was probably he more than anyone else who saved 
the Conference by arranging for the satisfaction of the 
greater part of Mr. Snowden’s just claims. But to 
those of us who wish to see the Entente definitely 
abandoned, these events serve only to strengthen our 
conviction that the best way to be friendly with France 
is to cut all the formal ties which have for so long 
bound us to her apron strings. It is because we want 
a natural friendship that we object to the artificial 
maintenance of a formal Entente which lost its raison 
@ére ten years ago. Almost certainly Anglo-French 
friction will be vastly reduced when the unnatural 
marriage tie is broken. Mr. Snowden having tem- 
porarily broken it for a particular purpose found that 
his personal relations with French statesmen were 
almost instantly improved. A friendly and almost 
complacent lady took the place of the nagging wife of 
whom we are all so tired. 
* * * 
Mr. MacDonald’s speech at Geneva on Tuesday did 
not contain very much material upon which it is possible 


to comment. His most important statement was that 
in which he announced the adherence of the British 
Government to what is known as the “ Optional Clause,” 
whereby any sovereign national government may bind 
itself to accept international arbitration in certain 
classes of dispute. There are arguments both for and 
against such acceptance, but it is impossible to discuss 
them until we know the exact form of the British 
formula of adherence. On the prospects of an early 
naval agreement with America the Prime Minister 
spoke very hopefully—perhaps a little too hopefully, 
for it is not at all clear that the Senate in Washington 
will ratify the agreement which Mr. MacDonald and 
General Dawes in their recent confabulations have 
almost reached. But this is a question to which, for 
our part, we have never been able to attach great im- 
portance. No doubt all sorts of international agree- 
ments are useful, if only for their- moral effects; but 
in all discussions of Anglo-American naval parity there 
is a certain element of absurdity. There are no presently 
conceivable circumstances in which we might think it 
necessary to fight and sink the American Fleet. We do 
not care what they build and shall never build against 
them. A formal agreement might have some value as an 
international gesture pointing to a general reduction of 
armaments, but from a practical point of view it would 
mean almost nothing. 
* * * 

Mr. MacDonald’s speech was followed by activity 
in Washington: notably by a conference of the 
President and the Secretary of State with the General 
Board of the Navy, one outcome of which was a 
cautious statement by Mr. Stimson to the effect that, 
while hopeful progress had been made, it would require 
‘**a considerable period of hard work on details before 
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agreement on parity can be reached.” Among the 
seventeen points upon which agreement has already 
been reached, two at least, if Geneva opinion is to be 
trusted, are of considerable importance—parity in 
every class, and positive reduction of naval strength; 
but the proceedings in Washington indicate with 
sufficient plainness the energy with which the great- 
navy party is working to make sure of the fifteen 
10,000-ton cruisers whose construction has already been 
authorised. Senator Hale, chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, states that these must and will 
be built, and he adds, “It is apparent that Great 
Britain cannot scrap on any scale that would bring 
her down to parity with the United States.” Senator 
Hale and the American admirals contend, among other 
things, that whatever may be the basis of the com- 
promise arrived at by Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Hoover 
in respect of the American need for large cruisers and 
the British need for a numerous fleet of smaller police 
cruisers, the American demand for parity in cruiser 
strength cannot be met without the completion of the 
present American building programme. It is obvious 
that if this point is gained by the great-navy party, 
the Hoover-MacDonald effort will have suffered a 
grave check. It should be noted that the great-navy 
propagandists in the United States have turned to 
their own purposes Mr. Snowden’s stand at The Hague. 
They have argued, with the strange perversity of 
admirals and their allies in all countries, that 
Mr. Snowden’s insistence upon British rights in 
Reparations is no less dangerous to America as a world 
power than were Sir Austen Chamberlain’s naval 
conversations with France. Funny people! 


* * * 


At the present moment Anglo-Soviet relations seem 
to have entered a cul-de-sac. Mr. Henderson, it is 
true, has stated that he is quite willing to renew 
negotiations, and that his invitation to the Soviet 
authorities to send a representative to London remains 
open. With the best will in the world it is difficult to 
see what other attitude the Labour Government can 
adopt without a serious loss of prestige. The initiative 
now rests with Moscow. Although the Bolshevik 
Government is aware that any genuine desire for an 
amicable understanding on its part will be met with 
sympathy on this side, it is apparently unwilling to 
take any step which it feels might be regarded outside 
of Russia as a concession or as a confession of weakness. 
Such little comment on the renewal of diplomatic 
relations as has appeared in the Bolshevik press shows 
plainly that the Soviet Government intends that the 
first move shall come from Great Britain. Apparently, 
it believes that, sooner or later, the pressure of public 
opinion in this country will force the Labour Govern- 
ment to take this step. These tactics, which are 
obviously inspired by Moscow’s insane belief that it 
can split the Labour Party, are difficult to understand. 
The attitude of the British Government is logical and 
straightforward. It desires the restoration of normal 
relations with Russia. It believes that the restoration 
of these relations will be of benefit to the economic 
welfare of both countries. Russia, however, is far less 
important to Great Britain than Great Britain is to 
Russia, and the British Government is certainly not 
prepared to humiliate itself in order to provide Stalin 
with a fresh crop of sneers at the British Labour leaders. 


A settlement satisfactory to both countries could 
probably be drawn up within twenty-four hours, but, 
until Moscow abandons its ridiculous attempts to score 
a propaganda triumph, it is likely to be postponed 
indefinitely. 

* * * 


Among the most recent revelations published by the 
** Red Archives ” in Moscow is a document drawn up in 
June, 1914, and containing an embryo constitution for 
a Pan-Slav Empire under the hegemony of Russia. 
This remarkable scheme was the work of Dr. Kramarzh, 
the Czech Nationalist leader, and was submitted by 
him to the Russian Foreign Office before the war. 
Dr. Kramarzh himself has now explained that his 
Pan-Slav constitution was intended to serve the Russian 
Government as a model for the kind of Empire the other 
Slav peoples of Europe would be prepared. to accept “ in 
the event of a war in which Russia would be victorious.” 
Kramarzh’s Slav Empire was modelled on Germany, 
and envisaged a Slav federation under the hegemony of 
the Tsar. In Germany and in Austria this disclosure 
has been hailed as a further proof of Russia’s war-guilt. 
Although the document itself is interesting from a 
psychological point of view, it seems utterly ridiculous 
to attribute any political importance to it. Before the 
war there was a certain amount of Pan-Slav idealism 
among Slav intellectuals. It was never very strong 
outside of Russia, and, with the exception of Dr. 
Kramarzh himself, it has never been popular with the 
Czechs, who naturally regard themselves as belonging 
to the West rather than to the East. To-day, the 
bogey of Pan-Slavism has been laid low. It has been 
killed by the war, and the history of post-war Europe 
shows how little real affinity there is between the 
Western Slavs and the Russians, and how difficult it is 
for any two Slav peoples to combine. A United States 
of Europe, remote as its prospect is, is a far more 
realisable ambition than a Pan-Slav Federation. 


* * * 


At the opening of the autumn session of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, on September 2nd, the president, 
Mr. V. J. Patel, read correspondence that had passed 
between himself and the Viceroy in May, relative to 
certain of Mr. Patel’s rulings from the chair at the 
close of the spring session. The letters displayed an 
elaborate exchange of courtesies, about something that 
could not be called a conflict of opinion, still less the 
danger of Viceregal interference with the independence 
of the Assembly; and, as a consequence, the sky at 
Simla is cleared. It is only too likely that the attention 
of the Government of India and the Legislature may 
be absorbed, completely and at once, by the question 
of relief for the sufferers from the Indus floods, since 
the later dispatches indicate the probability of a 
calamity far surpassing in extent the worst of the 
August anticipations. In the Assembly itself advance 
murmurs are heard of the dilemma that will confront 
the various Swarajist groups when, with the maturing 
of Pundit Motilal Nehru’s plans, they are called upon 
to decide whether to adopt or reject the National 
Congress resolution upon the withdrawal from the 
Assembly of all Swarajist members in advance of the 
report of the Simon Commission. The resolution was 
in itself a poor compromise, and the method of its 
application is very doubtful. The Swarajist leader 
does not believe in withdrawal. His influence depends 
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upon the maintenance of his authority as party leader 
in the Assembly, and the situation is further complicated 
by the anomalous position of Mr. Gandhi, committed 
as he is to the method of boycott, while only too well 
aware of the hostility of the political Swarajists. 


* * * 


The gold question continues to agitate business and 
banking circles. If the outflow of gold continues, or is 
reserved, must the Bank of England raise its rate? 
Old-fashioned orthodoxy says yes; but an increasing 
body, even of financial opinion, now says no. What 
would it matter in practice, men are asking more and 
more, if even a substantial increase in our fiduciary 
issue were allowed? We are certainly not in danger of 
lacking gold for any purpose for which it is likely to 
be used, except that half-use of lying in the vaults 
of the Bank as nominal backing for the required volume 
of notes in circulation. There is nothing secret about 
the particular fiduciary limit that was adopted when 
the Currency Note issue was handed over to the Bank. 
It was recognised then that the limit would have to 
be exceeded in cases of emergency; and a case has now 
arisen. A rise in Bank Rate would check business 
and create unemployment without producing any 
counterbalancing advantages, while there is no real 
danger that an increased fiduciary issue, merely 
replacing notes so far backed by gold, would provide 
any incentive to speculation. All this is, of course, 
in reality a statement of the case for a managed currency 
for internal use, no longer dependent for its volume 
on international gold movements. The logic of 
-circumstances is in fact drawing us fast towards the 
practical solution of a controlled paper currency from 
which the financial experts recoiled when the Currency 
Bill was under discussion. 


* * * 


The outstanding feature of Mr. Ben Tillett’s presi- 
dential address to the Trades Union Congress at Belfast 
was his insistence on the necessity of developing Empire 
trade. Mr. Tillett gave his support to that school of 
thought which regards the British Empire as a potential 
economic unit, and urges that an attempt must be 
made to organise the Empire on a basis of close 
economic co-operation. He furnished, however, no 
clear indication of the methods by which he wishes 
this to be achieved; and that is presumably why the 
Congress gave no sign of either approving or dis- 
approving his policy. Most people want to see Empire 
trade and economic relations developed in all ways 
that are consistent with the maintenance and extension 
of British trade with other parts of the world, and 
do not involve the imposition of tariffs on articles 
consumed in this country. Many also are beginning 
to realise that sentimental factors are not altogether 
to be ignored in the building up of wide economic 
relationships. But Mr. Tillett left his hearers in the 
dark as to whether he meant only this, or something 
more than this. Probably he did not mean to make 
any explicit declaration of policy, but only to welcome 
the Government’s decision to hold an Economic Con- 
ference in connection with the next Imperial Conference, 
and to urge closer co-operation among the Labour 
Movements as well as the Governments of the Empire. 
To that extent his views should be generally acceptable. 
For the rest, his address followed traditional lines, 
with, of course, a little more than the customary 
flamboyance of wording. Mr. Tillett has always been 
a lover of purple patches; and he could hardly be 


— to let the ovcasion pass without a few: of his 
st. 


The attempt of the Miners’ Federation to carry a 
resolution committing the Congress to the policy of 
“union by industry ” (e.g., that engineers in railway 
workshops should be members of the . Railwaymen’s 
Union, not of the Engineers’ Union) came nearer to 
success than had been expected. Opposed by Mr. 
Bevin, for the Transport and General Workers, and by 
Mr. Brownlie, for the Engineers, as well as officially 
on behalf of the General Council, it was nevertheless 
defeated only by a small majority. Whatever the 
advantages of “union by industry” may be, it is 
undoubtedly fortunate for the Congress that the resolu- 
tion was not carried, for it would have been quite 
impossible to put into effect. Members would not 
consent to be transferred from one Union to another, 
or to have their societies merged in others, at the orders 
of the General Council. Trade Unionism, as Mr. Bevin 
pointed out, has been in this country a natural and 
spontaneous growth, based on free choice of the 
appropriate form of organisation. Large-scale combina- 
tions among employers have indeed forced upon the 
Unions changes in structure, and made the policy of 
““union by industry” appropriate in many cases; 
but it would still be quite impossible to apply this policy 
universally, above all in the case of less skilled workers 
who can pass readily from one industry to another, and 
in that of skilled workers, such as engineers, whose 
skill is put to use in many different industries. The 
miners are perfectly entitled to desire an industrial 
union for themselves, but not to enforce on everybody 
else a structure peculiarly appropriate to their own 


conditions. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Dublin was discussing 
town-planning possibilities well in advance of the 
majority of cities in the United Kingdom, but, in the 
characteristic Dublin way, it has taken some twenty 
years to get down from paper projects to hard business. 
Nor does the introduction of a Government Bill to 
give effect to the Greater Dublin scheme entitle us 
as yet to say that all’s well that ends well. Town- 
planners insist that the decision to create two boroughs 
makes nonsense of their theories ; and the great majority 
of the citizens, if given a choice, would much prefer 
a continuance of the present system, under which 
their municipal affairs are ordered by Commissioners 
responsible, not to the ratepayers, but to the Central 
Government. Undoubtedly, Commissioner rule is a 
vast improvement on the farce of democratic repre- 
sentation staged by the jobbers and political playboys 
of the old Corporation; but, while it has cleaned up 
the worst of the mess, its autocratic methods are not 
calculated to strengthen the spirit of civil self-reliance. 
The new Bill provides for control by a City Manager 
working under the supervision of a small elected council 
—an extension of the method recently adopted in Cork. 
Provided the right men are returned, things may go 
fairly smoothly, but since all the political parties will 
make a strong effort to dominate the Council, the odds 
are against the best choice being made. At present 
the normal life of the city has been thrown completely 
out of gear by a cessation of the tramway service, due 
to a wage dispute between employers and their workers 
which neither the citizens, the Commissioners nor the 
Government appear able to grapple with. Yet, instead 
of clothing themselves in sackcloth and ashes, Dubliners, 
in the midst of the chaos, are dressing their streets 
with flags, and flocking to military tattoos and historical 
pageants to celebrate—of all things—Civic Week! 
If literary experts prefer James Joyce as an interpreter 
of Dublin, Lever and Lover can claim that their stage 
Irishman is, at any rate, an enduring type. 
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THE JEWS AND THE ARABS 


r HE problem of Palestine is not going to be solved 
easily. The long-anticipated revolt of the Arabs 
against the Jews has come at last. We can, of 

course, suppress its physical manifestations with warships 

and aeroplanes and British soldiers, but these will not 
help us to overcome the fundamental difficulty. Lord 

Balfour when he was in office during the war pledged 

Great Britain to make Palestine a ‘“ National Home 

for the Jews.” Last week, speaking with no authority 

whatever save that which may be accorded to the 
personal opinions of an aged and generally respected 
statesman, he reiterated and amplified that pledge. 

He has put us in a very difficult position. His original 

pledge—which may have been demanded by the circum- 

stances of the moment—was itself a dangerous leap 
in the dark. Moreover it cut across other pledges 

which we had previously given to the Arabs. It was a 

blunder, perhaps the worst blunder that Lord Balfour 

ever made in the course of his political life; but he was 
then in a position which entitled him to speak for 

England, and his pledge therefore became our pledge 

and must be honoured. But it is a most unfortunate 

business. It is doubtful whether in the long run we 
shall be able to pursue the Zionist ideal by force of arms. 

For the moment, of course, and presumably for some 
years to come, the Balfour pledge binds us. We must 
protect the immigrant Jews of Palestine even if it costs 
us a great deal of money which can never be repaid. 

But no such pledge can be regarded as eternal. It was 

not submitted to Parliament, still less to the sovereign 

electorate of Great Britain. We are bound to accept 
the obligation which Lord Balfour imposed upon us 
out of the generous impulses of his heart. But there 
must be some sort of time-limit to the pledge or else 
some modification of the policy which we have pursued 
in Palestine during the past ten years. We cannot 
eternally support a minority against a majority in 
Palestine merely because one of our Cabinet Ministers 
once, without consulting us, pledged us to a particular 
policy. We must of course behave decently, that is to 
say we cannot suddenly repudiate the responsibilities 
which we have—so unwisely as it now appears— 
assumed in that quarter, but it is surely time that some 
sort of warning was issued to the effect that ten years 
hence—or, perhaps, twenty years hence—the Palestinian 

Jews must prepare themselves to manage their own affairs. 

The whole situation is without precedent. There are 
no “ Imperial ” interests which make it important that 
we should control Palestine; still less are there any 
economic reasons to support the policy of ousting the 

Arabs in favour of the Jews. We are all of course 

inclined to be “ Zionists,” that is to say to favour a 

policy which tends to induce Jews to migrate to some 

country of their own. But unfortunately Palestine is 
their own country only in a historical sense. Actually 
for more than a thousand years it has belonged to the 

Arabs. The Jewish claim to it is scarcely more equitable 

or convincing than might be, for example, the claims 

of Saxons to lands in England from which they were 
ousted after 1066. In short, the historical case for 

Jewish rights in Palestine, with all its religious, political, 

financial and sentimental backing, is in truth no case at 


all. England might as well claim Gascony or Denmark 
or Calais. Are we not both Danes and Normans? 

Jewish financial influence in the newspaper world 
tends to hinder any really disinterested consideration 
of the problem. The Jews in Palestine form now about 
one-sixth of the population of the country, and it would 
seem that the point of saturation has been reached 
and that for the time being, at any rate, no more Jewish 
immigration can be permitted. Thus the Arabs of the 
country remain in the proportion of about five to one. 
Yet the Arabs are almost ignored and the Jews favoured 
in the administration of the country. That, of course, 
is as it should be under the terms of the unfortunate 
Balfour pledge—whereby we undertook, in a fit of 
quixotic sentimentality, to create in Arab Palestine a 
‘“* National Home for the Jews.” Naturally the Arabs 
object. They also assert, quite truthfully, that we had 
previously pledged ourselves to preserve Arab rights on 
both sides of the Jordan. The tangle is obvious; we 
cannot fulfil all our war pledges because some of them 
are contradictory. The practical question, therefore, is 
how to extricate ourselves without actually repudiating 
any of the promises that we have made, and how to 
preserve peace in a country of highly explosive poten- 
tialities but in which nevertheless we have undertaken 
to maintain law and order. 

It seems clear that we shall have to abandon both 
the appearance and the reality of that pro-Jewish bias 
which inspired our original acceptance of the Mandate. 
Active pro-Semitism is as tiresome and impossible as 
anti-Semitism. We must give up trying to govern the 
country in the interests of a small minority. We must 
not have an administrative machine dominated by 
Jews, for that condition in itself is enough to convince 
the Arabs that we are not really impartial—though, in 
point of actual fact, we are. Nor must we use British 
soldiers and machine guns against the indigenous race 
in circumstances when we should not use them for their 
support. We must not have a Jewish High Com- 
missioner or Jewish executive officers. We must have 
obviously impartial administrators or else surrender the 
Mandate. 

We have undertaken to govern Palestine. If we can- 
not on the spur of the moment repudiate that undertak- 
ing, equally obviously, we cannot permanently support 
with rifles and tanks the role required of us by Zionist 
propagandists. Probably the best way out of the 
tangle would be to establish in Palestine some advisory 
legislative body which would give adequate representa- 
tion to Jew and Arab alike, and to which, after the 
passage of years, we could surrender both our authority 
and our responsibility. The notion that we can main- 
tain in Palestine a British army adequate for the 
permanent preservation of the peace between Jew and 
Arab is absurd. The Jews are perfectly capable of 
looking after themselves, as soon as they understand 
that they must doit. Naturally, as long as they believe 
that we are going to do it for them they will make no 
serious effort. If they really want their “ National 
Home,” they must win it without the aid of British 
troops. At present the position lacks both stability and 
reality. It never will be stable as long as outside power 
is required to settle internal quarrels. We cannot 
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now decently abandon our general responsibility for 
the maintenance of law and order in Palestine, but 
it is certainly time that we made it clear that we 
shall not for ever protect the Jewish minority with our 
Mediterranean warships and our Malta reserves. They 
must somehow work out their own salvation or else 
persuade Germany or America to take on the job. 

The Zionist ideal is one with which most of us sym- 
pathise, but we have neither the money nor the inclina- 
tion to embark upon further idealistic adventures in 
the East. Possibly it might be a good thing for the 
East if we ruled the whole of it, from Jaffa to Singapore, 
for the English are born policemen with an innate habit 
of justice which no other ruling race in the world has 
ever equalled in practice. But we have already enough on 
our hands. If the Jews really want Palestine they must 
buy it with their own money, not with British money, 
still less with British blood. We have already spent a 
good deal more than enough upon such enterprises. We 
are escaping with difficulty from our responsibilities in 
Mesopotamia. It will be still more difficult to get rid of 
our much more serious responsibilities in Palestine. 
But get rid of them we must sooner or later. They are 
on a par with our responsibilities in Egypt of which we 
hope to be largely relieved by the new provisional agree- 
ment. There is no moral reason why we should pay for 
the policing of all the earth. The Jews are one of the 
great races of the world. Cannot they rule and protect 
and police their own “National Home”? Perhaps 
they cannot at the moment, but how soon will they be 
able to do it? That is the pertinent question. They 
are indignant because we have not adequately protected 
them against the results of the hatred which they have 
incurred amongst the Arabs, and their indignation will 
doubtless persist until they understand that they must 
in the end work out their own salvation. Hard words 
these, perhaps, but what is the use of not telling the truth? 


THAT ENTENTE CORDIALE 
Paris: September 2nd. 
USTOM is not lightly to be broken, and Mr. Arthur 
* Henderson thought it necessary, in the inevitable 
wind-up fireworks display at The Hague, to lay 
special stress on British friendship for France. Either the 
proceedings of the previous weeks were a pleasantly arranged 
comedy, or Mr. Henderson’s observations must be taken 
as the conventional verbal attitudinising to which earlier 
conferences have accustomed us. It is in the latter sense 
that they are taken in critical French circles. These circles 
do not suggest that Mr. Henderson was ironical. Nor, 
indeed, is there anything in these complimentary phrases 
to which anybody takes exception. Yet there is something 
in the occasion on which they were uttered which seems to 
rob them of reality. 

For, whether we like it or not, whether we intend it or 
not, a good deal has changed in the past few weeks in 
England’s attitude towards France. That there should be 
all-round acceptance of the Young Plan is highly important 
—whether the Young Plan proves to be a permanent settle- 
ment or only another temporary expedient. That there 
should be a definite agreement to evacuate the Rhineland 
within a few months is, perhaps, still more important; and 
it is not insignificant that the proposal to establish new and 
preposterous committees of supervision was dropped. But 
one wonders whether, in the long run, it will not be seen 


that the outstanding performance of The Hague concerned 
neither finances nor military arrangements; it was the 
revision of diplomatic values in which the entente cordiale, 
already a fiction, was recognised as a fiction. I am not 
sure that it is advisable, in the interest of European welfare, 
to hide this vital fact. Speech-making, however unsub- 
stantial it may be, has usually the effect of clouding the 
issues. Since the war we have been poisoned by oratory; 
it has dimmed our vision of diplomatic realities, and, while 
it has postponed proper solutions, it has also at the same 
time given a fresh bitterness to international disputes. 
It works in two ways: first, it fobs us off with words when 
we should insist on deeds, and almost persuades us that 
injustices covered with flowers are equivalent to justice; 
and, secondly, when the time inexorably comes to make a 
stand, it produces, by way of reaction, an angry disillusion- 
ment. Both these effects of insincere oratory—the con- 
cealing of reality, and the subsequent revealing of reality— 
are unquestionably deplorable. 

Now there was no need, in my opinion, in imitation of 
the current post-war diplomatic oratorical methods, to 
attempt to soften the salutary shock produced by the 
outspokenness of Mr. Snowden. Let it be understood that 
there is nothing invidiously personal in the reflections 
which, as an observer on the Continent, I feel called upon 
to make. It is certainly not my purpose to examine the 
contrast between Mr. Snowden’s manner and Mr. Henderson’s 
manner to the detriment of either. Both these manners 
are open to praise and to blame, and it may be that they 
were both necessary to achieve practical results. Mr. 
Henderson’s success in the political sphere is as great as 
Mr. Snowden’s success in the financial sphere. This is not 
a commentary on The Hague Conference as such, or an 
attempt to appraise the respective merits of Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Snowden. I would go much further; I would try 
to consider the real relations of France and England, and 
the conditions in which co-operation is possible and desirable. 

If by the phrase entente cordiale is meant a genuine but 
not exclusive friendship between the two countries, I for 
one would applaud it; for, in season and out of season, 
when France and England have lived on the best of terms 
with each other, and when they have lived on the worst 
possible terms, I have consistently striven for a truer 
understanding. But if by the phrase entente cordiale is 
meant some kind of special alliance, some kind of first-class 
friendship, as distinct from second-class friendships with 
other countries, then surely the entente cordiale is condemned 
both by circumstances and by the new international 
principles which are loudly proclaimed. 

In practice there has frequently been a divergence of 
views. Whether France or England has been right is not 
the point. With the entente cordiale nominally in existence, 
what could happen—and did happen—when there was a 
divergence of views? One of two things. Either England 
and France, insisting on their individual views, felt aggrieved 
at the obstinacy of each other, and regarded their differences 
as disloyalty to a binding though unwritten compact; or 
else one considered it necessary, in loyalty to this imaginary 
compact, to subordinate its views to the views of the other. 
In either event a false position was created. There are 
plenty of examples of both events. In recent years there 
have been times when England has been compelled to take 
an independent line. France, not unnaturally, regarded 
such a revolt as a proof of perfidiousness. Believing in the 
entente cordiale as a definite pledge that France and England 
should act together in all circumstances, France became 
indignant that England would not act with her. Such, it 
will be remembered, was the case when Lord Curzon refused 
to enter the Ruhr. England, be it remarked, was not under 
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the smallest obligation, legal or moral, to enter the Ruhr 
because France chose to do so; and, although one can make 
legal reservations respecting the rights of France, it may 
nevertheless be roundly said that France was under no 
obligation to stay out of the Ruhr because England would 
not accompany her. Yet, largely because of the supposed 
existence of this hypothetical entente cordiale, the relations 
of France and England were rendered almost intolerable. 
England, of course, would have disapproved of the French 
move, with or without the entente ; and France, of course, 
would have disapproved, with or without the entente, of 
British abstention. Yet it is indisputably true that this 
natural disapproval was exacerbated and exalted im- 
measurably by reason of the false hypothesis that the two 
countries were in some way bound to stick to each other 
in right or in wrong. Failure to stick to each other became 
treason. The entente cordiale, imaginary as it was, grievously 
darkened the atmosphere. 

The second alternative, if the entente cordiale was postulated 
as a diplomatic reality, was the subordination of England to 
France, or of France to England. The reproach that was 
levelled against Sir Austen Chamberlain (and again I am 
not concerned with defending or championing a particular 
British Minister) was that he subordinated British sentiments 
to French policy, and remained in the Rhineland to please 
the French when British opinion overwhelmingly favoured 
evacuation. It may, indeed, be taken for granted that long 
ago the British would have withdrawn had they not some- 
how considered that they had pledged themselves not to 
hurt French susceptibilities, and not to press views which 
did not commend themselves to the French. This attitude, 
which can certainly be justified to some extent by plausible 
arguments, was determined chiefly by the consciousness of 
the indefinable entente cordiale. Pushed to extremes, the 
doctrine of the entente cordiale would have carried England 
along paths which it believed to be dangerous to its own 
interests, and inimical to the interests of Europe. 

It will be seen, even from this brief statement, that the 
doctrine of the entente cordiale, whether it threatened to 
bring about a rupture between France and England, or 
whether it yoked France and England together in policies 
which were contrary to the convictions of one of the partners, 
was always calculated to create friction, to produce irritation, 
to destroy real friendship. For myself (and it is necessary 
that I should make this personal remark), I have never 
been suspected of the smallest anti-French feeling; on the 
contrary, I have always regarded myself, and been regarded, 
as far as I know, by other persons competent to judge, as 
especially sympathetic to France. It is precisely because 
of my sympathy with France that I have deplored the evil 
results of that intangible falsifier of Franco-British relations 
which is called the entente cordiale. It is not hostility, but 
friendship, which should prompt the suggestion that it is 
time to make an end of the mischievous tyranny of a 
meaningless expression. 

And in all impartiality—for, I repeat, there should be no 
desire to make this a question of parties or persons—it is 
well to recall that Sir Austen Chamberlain himself, with the 
hearty accord of M. Briand, first denounced, in effect, the 
obsolete entente cordiale when he helped to draw up the 
Locarno Pact. The Locarno Pact is still little understood. 
Its moral effect, if all its implications were fulfilled, would 
undoubtedly be a certain rapprochement of France and 
Germany. But it would also be a dissolution of the special 
liens between France and England. The British authorities 
made it clear that whatever engagements were taken by the 
guaranteeing Powers towards France were equally taken 
towards Germany. In future, England stood on the same 
footing with Germany as with France. The Locarno Pact 


is full of flaws, loopholes, and ambiguities, but if it meant 
anything, it meant the dissolving of the Franco-British war 
alliance. There would be co-operation with France, but 
there would be likewise co-operation with Germany; and 
it is entirely contrary to the spirit of the Locarno Pact for 
England to take automatically the side of France, any more 
than it should automatically take the side of Germany, 
Independence and interdependence are not incompatible; 
on the contrary, there can be no true co-ordination based 
upon subservience. The Locarno Pact swallowed up the 
old entente cordiale. It broadened the basis of European 
understanding. It said that two powers should not stand 
against a third, but that the three should endeavour to work 
together in amity. That is the law of Western Europe, which 
has not always been observed. The law of Western Europe 
is not the entente cordiale—with its nebulous and unknown 
obligations—but the Locarno Pact. 

Nor is there any undertaking that this or that country 
shall neglect its national interests. France has often, with 
remarkable intransigence, put forward its claims. Germany 
has persistently demanded the readjustment of reparations 
and the removal of coercion. It is not surprising, nor is it 
improper, for England to demand fair treatment. The 
trouble at The Hague, now happily overcome, arose from 
the inability of Continental countries to conceive the 
abandonment of the imaginary and obsolete entente cordiale, 
which, for no reason whatever, was supposed to comport 
British subordination and British sacrifices. Yet the 
abandonment of this conception does not call for a display 
of unfriendliness. Rightly understood, it opens the way to 
a new and more comprehensive friendship, not limited by 
geographical boundaries. SisLEY HupDLEsToN. 


THE WHITLEY COMMISSION ON 
INDIAN LABOUR 


HREE problems, in the main, will present themscives 
to the Whitley Commission on Indian Labour which 
will commence its inquiry next cold weather. The 


.terms of reference are fairly comprehensive and include 


investigations of conditions which affect the health and 
efficiency of the workers and also of the relations between 
the employer and the employed. It is well to bear in mind 
that India is essentially an agricultural country, and that 
the bulk of the population depends on agriculture. Action 
is being taken now on the report of a Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, which was presided over by the Marquis of 
Linlithgow. The Whitley Commission will have a smaller 
field to cover, namely, industrial and plantation labour; 
but the task will, in some respects, be more formidable 
than that of its immediate predecessor in regard to agri- 
culture. 

To take an obvious point first, what is to be the attitude 
of the Whitley Commission towards labour in the Indian 
States? The question is of immense interest, particularly 
in view of the debates which took place at the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva this year. Indian workers 
complained that the scandal of undefined hours of work and 
the absence of all labour legislation in the States (barring 
a very few exceptions) should receive attention; Indian 
employers held out the warning that unless the States 
ratified the conventions of Geneva, they could not under- 
take to support hereafter fresh labour legislation in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. If the Whitley Commission’s 
inquiry is to be of practical interest and bear fruit in the 
shape of legislation, it will have to face this initial difficulty. 
And even apart from this inquiry, the matter cannot be 
left in its present anomalous position. Indian Princes 
go regularly to the sessions of the League of Nations at 
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Geneva; there is a hint already that one of them may lead 
the Indian delegation in the near future. Since the con- 
stitutional position of the States has been subjected to an 
authoritative examination by the Butler Committee, it is 
relevant to ask whether it is constitutionally permissible 
for an Indian Prince to represent India as a whole at sessions 
of the League and yet to evade commitments, on behalf of 
the States, to the convention of the International Labour 
Conference. Putting it quite bluntly, but without exaggera- 
tion, there is neither justice nor humanity in the conditions 
of labour in the States—the two cardinal points of the 
International Labour Conference. 

This leads naturally to the consideration of the first of 
the three problems to which reference has been made. 
What will be the position of labour in the new Constitution 
that will be set up after the work of the Simon Commission 
is over? It seems fairly certain that, within the next year 
or two, important alterations will be made in the political 
structure of India. One of the grave complaints of Indian 
Labour against the Montagu scheme has been the gross 
unfairness with which its interests were handled at the time 
of its inauguration. Briefly, the position is that the franchise 
is so limited in character, and even within those limits, so 
devised, as to confer, practically, a monopoly of the vote 
on the wealthy and the propertied classes. Moreover, the 
constituencies are so large that none but the rich can afford 
the costly luxury of an election, particularly as there are no 
political organisations with financial resources with which 
to back up their candidates. This handicap against labour 
is rendered the heavier by a definite advantage to the 
capitalist classes in the shape of special representation 
through small constituencies of their own, with, of course, 
no bar against their seeking election from the general 
constituencies. The result has been an indefensible arrange- 
ment from the labour standpoint. A superficial attempt 
was made to mitigate the evil in 1924 by the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee, but there was no appreciable improvement. 
Questions relating to franchise and the representation of 
labour in the legislatures may be held, by a rigid interpreta- 
tion of the terms of reference, to be a little beyond the 
purview of the Whitley Commission. But its report will 
come for the actual handling of its contents before the new 
legislatures in India. It is of vital concern to Indian labour, 
therefore, that the penalties which have disabled it so far 
should not be allowed to continue. 

That there will be labour legislation in India during the 
next five or ten years admits of no doubt—whatever be 
the recommendations of the Whitley Commission. A ten 
hours’ working day, compensation for accidents, the raising 
of the minimum age for the employment of children in 
industrial establishments, the Trade Unions Act have been 
among the more important legislative enactments of the 
present decade. But there is still a good deal to be achieved 
before India can claim to be modern in her conceptions of 
the needs of labour. We have no statutory provision (to 
mention but a few points) for an eight hours’ day, unemploy- 
ment, old age and sickness benefits, careof maternity and the 
regulation of fines. It is obviously intended that the Com- 
mission should devote much consideration to this, the second 
of the problems before it. The health and efficiency of the 
worker are profoundly affected by these factors. Particular 
attention will have to be paid to the heavy toll exacted by 
diseases like malaria and hookworm, and the terrible 
depletion in vitality—and the consequent loss of efficiency— 
even where death is not the direct or immediate result. For 
a true appreciation of the conditions, the Commission must 
take into account sanitation, housing and diet; on all these 
there will be revelations of intense, if melancholy, interest. 
Nor, again, can it ignore what all workers in the field of 


Indian Trade Unionism recognise to be a cancer on the 
movement—the heavy indebtedness of the workers. Many 
causes seem to contribute to this economic dependence— 
the system of “monthly payment of wages, their reckless 
extravagance on marriages and funerals, the curse of the 
liquor shops (on which, unfortunately, provincial Govern- 
ments depend for their very existence). The co-operative 
movement may be one of the means of reducing the dimen- 
sions of the problem; but real solution must await an 
awakening on the part of the workers themselves to the 
need for relief from the clutches of the moneylender. 

Lastly, comes the third problem, that of the relations 
between the employer and the employed. ‘Great strikes, 
like the one still in progress in Bombay, have dislocated 
industry and produced acute discontent. Although, as a 
problem, it has been the last to arise—for the period of 
strikes began about eight years ago—it is perhaps the most 
difficult of investigation. India is already beginning to 
confirm the experience of Western countries, where Trade 
Unionism has been in existence for many years, that the best 
antidote to revolutionary propaganda lies in the growth of 
a sound working class movement. It is only within recent 
times that some recognition has been given to this fact; 
but even now many employers are fighting shy of Trade 
Unionism. It seems a pity that the Whitley Commission 
does not include an employer of British labour, for he would 
have fought more effectively than any one else the narrow 
prejudices of the capitalist classes in India against the 
organisation of labour. 

But the problem of all- problems is illiteracy. All battles 
against low wages, appalling housing conditions, lack of 
sanitation, the heartlessness of the moneylender and, in 
fact, against every objective evil, will be fought in vain 
until the worker is made to realise for himself the necessity 
for improving his position. At present he is, at best, an 
uncertain factor; education is his greatest need. It will 
be too much to expect of the Whitley Commission that it 
will touch every aspect of the great task entrusted to its 
attention. But, on the other hand, even if it did nothing 
more than leave behind an accurate survey of labour 
conditions in India, it will have justified its appointment. 
It is certain, however, to do more; and its recommendations 
will be of immense value to the growing Trade Union 
movement, as indicating the lines along which it would be 
most beneficial to develop. B. Sarva Rao 

( Vice-President, 
All India Trade Union Congress). 


WET WEATHER 


HEAR men who have returned from their summer 
holidays boasting that they had not a single wet day 
between leaving London and returning to it. My own 

boast is different. I, too, have been out of London for a 
month, and there was not a single day on which it did not 
either rain or look as if it were going to rain. We had 
thunder, rain, wind, clouds, sunshine, cold, and steamy 
warmth—all the delicious variety of the four seasons, indeed, 
but for the absence of snow and ice. There was a cloudburst 
during a thunderstorm one night, which poured through the 
roof of the hotel at three o’clock in the morning and drove a 
lady from her room, and which tore a trench two feet deep 
in the road leading to the garage. Nothing like it, the old 
man who mended the road told me, had happened for fifty- 
one years: it was like the end of the world, he said. Yet, 
however the sky thundered and the floods fell, the old 
barometer in the hall always stood at almost six o’clock for 
the fairest of fair weather. It was the most optimistic 
barometer I have ever seen. It was broken. 
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It may be that the barometer infected me with its hopes 
and brightened each wet day with the prophecy of the next 
day’s sunshine. Whatever may have been the reason, I 
did not, even on the wettest day, envy for a moment those 
who were basking on warmer shores. It is almost impossible 
on earth to be sure of getting the place you want and 
the weather you want at the same time, and I would always 
rather have the place I want than the weather I want, 
especially if I can persuade myself that the weather I want 
is going to appear within the next few hours. And I cer- 
tainly had the place I wanted. Why, one afternoon I drove 
to a small town ten miles off to buy a newspaper, and, when 
I asked for a daily paper—any daily paper at all—the woman 
in the shop looked through her wares and said: “ I haven’t 
to-day’s paper. Would yesterday’s be any use to you?” 
and I replied that yesterday’s paper was better than 
no paper at all, and bought it. That is the kind of place 
I like, even though the rain beats the sea into a million 
tiny fountains. If only there were no delivery of letters, I 
should have liked it better; but one cannot have everything. 

It is also the motorists’ Paradise. Some of the roads are 
so bad that it is possible to drive for an hour on them without 
meeting another car. I had no road-map at first, and so 
was constantly losing myself on the worst of them, bumping 
over ruts and stones that must have been there since Adam’s 
time. When I arrived home one night after corkscrewing 
down a long, steep hill with a surface of this kind, a doctor 
said to me: “ Only one motorist in three that comes down 
Glengesh Hill comes down it alive.” It was a lie, of course, 
but it was an agreeable lie, giving one a sense of having 
achieved something. I feel sure that when the world has 
been netted with beautiful wide roads with perfect surfaces, 
there will be a demand for a reversion to the old-fashioned 
type of country road, all stones and holes, except on routes 
used purely for business. I can think of no better plan 
for preserving the beauties of the countryside. Make 
speed-tracks through the glens and among the mountains, 
and you will turn the loveliest places on earth into Brightons 
and Worthings. Bad roads and abundance of rain, on the 
other hand, will do more to keep the world as excellent as it 
once was than all the activities of the Society for the 
Preservation of Rural Amenities. 


Not that rain is an unmixed blessing. Even I wished that 
it were not raining so heavily on the day on which we were 
going to a horse-race fifty miles away. Yet what a solitude 
it was among the mountains, with their peaks hidden in the 
marching clouds, and with no human being on the road 
for mile after mile. Only three cars did we meet for twenty 
miles. People were sitting inside them, eating sandwiches 
and drinking things out of thermos flasks, at the head of 
a long lake among the hills. They looked as desolate as 
drenched poultry as we drove past them. The races 
were due to begin at two, and it was already three as we 
approached the field where they were to be held. We began 
to fear we should miss the great race of the day—the local 
Derby, as it is called—which was to take place at three o’clock. 
We arrived at the gate of the field, paid a shilling a head, 
and pushed our way through in the mud. We climbed up 
one muddy, slippery hill, and slid down another, determined 
above all things to be in time for the race. The field itself 
was surrounded with flags to mark the course. There 
were booths everywhere for the sale of lemonade, the 
form of dried seaweed called dulse, and sweetstuffs, including 
conversation lozenges. Huge umbrellas, with floods of 
rain falling on them, covered a score of silent bookmakers. 
No horse was in sight, save one poor animal that was being 
walked round and round in a ring. Country people huddled 
against the booths for shelter from the driving rain, too 


woebegone even to buy dulse or conversation lozenges, 
We, too, huddled behind a booth for shelter, waiting for 
something to happen, and every two minutes I emptied 
the water out of the brim of my hat in a stream. We waited 
for a quarter of an hour, glad at least to have arrived in 
time for the Derby. At the end of another quarter of an 
hour I asked somebody when the next race was expected 
to begin. ‘ We haven’t had the first race yet,” he said, 
resignedly. I went to a stall and bought some conversation 
lozenges to break the monotony—each lozenge bearing in 
red letters some such inscription as: ‘‘ Name the happy 
day,” “I love you,” or “ You are nobody’s darling.” I 
emptied the water out of my hat-brim again, wondering 
in what tongue-tied land this noble substitute for lovers’ 
talk had originated. Some strong, silent Scottish confectioner, 
no doubt, finding himself persistently dumb in the presence 
of his lady, had formed the ingenious notion of letting 
his wares utter those words which his lips could not; and, 
succeeding in his suit, he had distributed his sugared billets 
doux among his strong, silent neighbours. They have 
sunk to sweetmeats for children by now, but who knows 
how many unsyllabled Romeos in the past may have won 
their Juliets with a conversation lozenge slipped into the 
hand during the singing of a psalm? 

A bell rang, and, emptying the brim of my hat, I walked 
in the mud towards the starting-place, hoping that some 
horses would appear. I waited some time in the rain; 
another bell rang, but still no horses. I emptied my hat- 
brim again, and joined a circle of depressed farmers and 
their wives and daughters to listen to a ballad-singer who 
was howling, with every appearance of agony, a ballad in 
which he repeatedly appealed to the derisive heavens : 


Lay me where sweet flowers blossom, 
Where the dainty lily grows, 

Where the pinks and violets mingle, 
Lay my head beneath the rose. 


When he came round for money, I asked him if he had any 
printed ballads for sale, hoping for a ballad that smacked 
of the soil. ‘“‘ I have, sir,” he said, and drew a ballad-sheet 
from his sleeve and handed it to me. It was a copy of the 
words of “‘ Sonny Boy.” 


Having once more emptied my hat-brim, I strolled over 
to a crowd that was standing rqund a table on which a man 
was rattling dice and inviting the world to play at the 
fine old game of Crown and Anchor. “It’s a fair game,” 
he was saying; “it’s a fair game. The wee boy has the 
same chance as the old man, and the old man as the wee 
boy.” A wee boy, encouraged, placed a penny on the 
anchor—always referred to as “‘ the hook.” Two or three 
other pennies were staked. The dice fell, and everybody 
had won. “ Nothing could be fairer than that,” said the 
man, as he paid out. The wee boy and the others staked 
again, and this time nobody won. “ Thank the Lord for 
that!” said the man, picking up the pennies; ‘“‘ everybody’s 
got to live.” I joinedin the game, won sixpence and lost it 
again, when the bell rang for the dozenth time, and the 
bookmakers began shouting. Excitement was in the air. 
We should now have a race. Shillings and tickets changed 
hands, mostly at even money. A horse appeared from 
behind a hedge at the far end of the field. The bell rang 
several times, and at last three horses appeared. The 
jockeys took off their coats and rode their horses to the 
starting-place. They stood there in a line while the 
drenched onlookers stared at them. We waited. Another 
bell rang. One of the jockeys dismounted. Then, after 
some consultation, the other jockeys dismounted and put 
on their coats; and the horses were led off the field. Ina 
few minutes we all knew that—for a reason not creditable 
to one of the jockeys, if true—the race had been declared 
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off. The bookmakers were returning the bets. It was 
now after four, we were soaked to the skin, and all that 
had yet happened was the singing of a ballad. 

Bells continued to ring during the next quarter of an 
hour, and the rain to fall, and a horse was still being walked 
in a ring on the squelching grass. Then, about half-past 
four, the bookmakers chalked up the names of four horses, 
and shouted the odds for the next race. A bell rang again, 
and a horse appeared, and it cannot have been long after 
half-past four when four horses were lined up behind the 
starter’s flag. The flag fell; they started, and were called 
back again. Once more the flag fell; they started, and 
were called back again. A third time the same thing 
happened, but, not noticing that they had been recalled, 
three of the jockeys galloped off, hell for leather, down the 
course. The crowd yelled at them. The first jockey looked 
back, and, seeing other horses behind him, took the yells 
for yells of encouragement. The second and third jockeys, 
seeing the other jockey galloping ahead of them, tore after 
him; and they were the most astonished boys in the world 
when, having made the round of the field, they found half 
the spectators standing in the middle of the course, with 
their arms in the air, calling on them to stop. The horse 
which I had backed, merely because it was the outsider, 
had meanwhile stood still at the starting-post. The jockeys 
on the other horses dismounted, and it seemed at first 
as if they were sulkily refusing to take part in the race. 
They were persuaded to remount, however, and by a 
quarter to five the race—three times round the field— 
really started, my horse being second the first time round, 
while every jockey’s face was an inch deep in the mud 
that was flung up by the horses’ feet as they galloped. At 
the end of the second round my horse was leading. I was 
wet to the skin, but didn’t care. He was leading still at 
the third time round, and, not having tired himself with 
the preliminary round, was an easy winner. 

It was nearly five, and we had fifty miles to drive across 
the mountains, so we decided to go home. We struggled 
through mud, ankle-deep, out of the field and drank some 
hot tea, while an old woman sang “ The Bard of Armagh ” 
in the street outside the hotel. We had had a good day. 
We told each other that we wouldn’t have missed it for 
worlds. 

And what would I not give to-day, sweltering here in 
a London heat-wave, to be back in a soaking waterproof 
(so-called), with the mud beneath my feet and the rain 
spouting from my hat-brim, dripping from my nose, and 
trickling down the back of my neck ! ¥. ¥. 


THE CONQUEST OF WALES 


N the past summer I have taken an interesting journey 
I through Wales, visiting county after county, two of 
the three centres of the University of Wales, nearly 

all the Agricultural Institutes and Experimental Farms. 
The Principality does not rank as a corn-growing country ; 
only the rich valleys of Montgomeryshire and the Vale of 
Clwyd, in Denbigh and Flintshires, are potential wheat- 
producers. The Isle of Anglesea, “Mam Cymru,” the 
Mother of Wales, no longer feeds her children—even the 
oats that thrive so well in the south-eastern districts are 
but sparsely sown to-day; while Pembrokeshire, whose 
barley is the best in Wales, grows but little of it. Gone 
are the wheat fields from the Valley of Glamorgan and the 
Peninsula of Gower; farmers still turn from plough to 
pasture, though some say that the limits of retreat have 
been reached. But, be it acknowledged fairly, the country 
was designed by nature to raise cattle and sheep, and the 


instinct of the Welshman is towards his flocks and herds. 
If he can but rear them at a profit, he is content to keep 
the plough to grow the crops that will make stock-raising 
easier. A little wheat for the home-made loaf and for 
bedding straw—I was told that Anglesea and Carnarvon 
between them have less than 200 acres this year; a little 
barley, useful, if of low grade, for pigs; oats, the favourite 
cereal, in plenty; some roots; even a few fields of sugar 
beet and linseed, but everything on a small scale: these 
are the typical acts of Welsh husbandry. Then, after a 
brief term of arable cultivation, the long ley that may 
provide grass for six or seven years, though the best and 
most nourishing varieties may die down in a twelvemonth, 
because they are not of the kind that is really profitable to 
the seedsman. 

Side by side with this racial method of land cultivation 
we find the agricultural division of the Colleges and the 
County Institutes doing their best to make the chosen 
work profitable, to encourage selected breeds of cattle, 
proper crosses among the sheep, clean dairying, improved 
poultry-keeping. Undaunted lecturers go out into the 
remote places through the winter months, and the young 
folk tramp along storm-beaten roads after a long day’s work 
to pick up a little wisdom. The lad on the wild hill farm 
of Merionethshire, the sturdy quarryman who keeps his 
cow on a pasture in the shadow of Bethesda, the miner 
from the coal measures of Glamorgan—one and all feel 
the call of the land. I think that nearly every Welshman, 
if he had his way, would be a smallholder or a cottage 
farmer, toiling early and-late, with his wife and his children 
to help. Tens of thousands do to-day; there are still 
unsatisfied demands for holdings, and out of tireless work 
that takes no count of hours, whatever the size of the fields 
or the nature of the husbandry, comes the profit that is 
absorbed by the real conquistadores of the Principality, 
the dealer and the higgler. 

It is hard to believe, but perfectly true, that in every 
county of Wales, including Monmouth, the existence of 
the dealer’s ring and the predatory higgler is acknowledged 
not only by the farmer and the farmer’s wife, who suffer 
more than they know, but by the agricultural authority 
of the county. This is not the worst; there are counties 
in Wales where members of agricultural committees are 
alleged openly to be members of dealers’ rings and, as such, 
engaged in robbing the class they are elected to protect. 

Turning to my notes, I cannot find one important mart 
in which the dealers’ ring is unknown. It should be under- 
stood that a mart is a market in which cattle are sold by 
an auctioneer; to the old Welsh markets, a diminishing 
factor in Welsh agricultural life, the farmer brings his 
stock and does his own bargaining. For some years past 
the dealers have been accustomed to intercept the farmer 
on his way to the market and to deal with him on the 
high road, and this practice has led to an ever-diminishing 
patronage of the market itself. At the same time, the 
higgler has visited the remote farms and explained to the 
farmer’s wife that she can save valuable time by dealing 
direct with him. All her dairy produce has gone to his 
keeping at his own price. He brings goods to sell some- 
times; he does a little purchasing for her in the market 
town; he gives her news of the world lying miles beyond 
her lonely hill farm, and she regards him as a friend, as 
a link with the outside world that she may never hope to 
see for herself. He has his own beat; one higgler does 
not poach the preserves of another. Now and again you 
find a farmer’s wife who thinks she iis too shrewd to deal 
with higglers, and then the local grocer takes her eggs, 
butter, cream and cheese at wholesale prices or less, and 
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sells her tea, sugar, rice, dried fruit and the rest at the full 
retail figure. Some of the grocers from the big towns find 
it pays to send to their village colleagues in the wilds and 
buy the farm wife’s produce from them to sell again. The 
higgler keeps his motor van, the dealer keeps his car, 
farmer and wife work for both; their share of the profits 
of agriculture in Wales is out of all proportion to any service 
rendered. 

The only hopeful feature of the situation is that it is at 
last being recognised in all its ugliness. In the wilds of 
Cardiganshire, at Devil’s Bridge, I found a mart organised 
by the farmers themselves. They have appointed their 
own auctioneer and retain the power to supplant him; 
they send all their own stock and support it. There are 
less than a score of sales annually, but the gross return 
runs into five figures. In another county the Agricultural 
Institute is trying to organise a similar undertaking; 
nobody hopes for co-operation among farmers in Wales. 
The Co-operative Societies exist to buy fertilisers, feeding 
stuffs and machinery on advantageous terms; they do not 
attempt to sell the farmer’s produce. It may be doubted 
whether he would welcome the suggestion that they should 
try, and to make matters worse he is not even a free agent; 
in many cases, at least, he could not be independent if he 
would. He has ceased to be his own master. Very often 
the dealer who meets him on the road, or comes to the 
farm and pays cash for the livestock he has cheapened, 
lends him, out of ample profits, a little money with which 
to carry on in hard,times—the times he has made hard. 
Then the poor farmer is in the dealer’s pocket, a bad place 
to dwell in. He must sell to a hard master at the master’s 
price, or be called upon suddenly to meet “ that little bill.” 
In some parts of Wales—the Isle of Anglesea, for example— 
smallholdexs have been known to prefer the money-lender 
to the dealer; they say that the unsavoury business is 
largely in the hands of women. 

So it happens to-day that in many a smallholding or family 
farm, where unremitting labour is the rule for seven days 
in the week, a prosperous dealer, a thriving higgler or an 
astute money-lender will handle the profits of industry 
while the family pursues an almost hopeless quest, with 
no reserves for emergency, no hope of holiday, no vision of 
release to light the road to a scanty harvest. The Welsh 
are a long-suffering, proud people; they prefer not to 
talk about their troubles, but every now and again a man 
who has been bending overlong breaks and vanishes, and 
then his neighbours may tell what they know. The story 
doesn’t vary much. He sold to the dealer, his wife dealt 
with the higgler or the grocery store, both fell into debt 
and could not get out, and in the end the pressing creditor 
pressed too hard. In justice to that creditor be it said 
he is not out to kill; he only desires to cripple, to keep the 
farm business and profits in hand while men and women 
strive from dawn to dusk for no more than the food 
they eat. 

In this fashion the conquest of Wales proceeds while 
authority looks on helpless and reform of buying conditions 
finds no place on any political programme. But when you 
hint at the necessity for State intervention, for the estab- 
lishment of regulated markets, where some at least of the 
scum of the earth that intervenes between producer and 
consumer could find no place, even the sufferers are troubled. 
Extinction is bad, but they seem to fear it less than 
Socialism. Was it Puck or Ariel who remarked “ what 
fools these mortals be”? The farmhouse on the Welsh 
marshes in which I write has several novels by Edgar 


Wallace, but no copy of Shakespeare. 8. L. B. 


aenienel 


Correspondence 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COURAGE AND 
ABILITY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—The writer of the article entitled ‘‘ The Importance of 
Courage and Ability ” in your last issue accuses me of employing 
** elegant sophisms ”’ in a letter that I recently addressed to the 
Times. 1 thank him for the “ elegance,” but could wish that he 
had been more explicit as to the “‘ sophisms,”” by which term I 
take him to mean false arguments intended to deceive. 

The main contention of my letter was that it is easier for a 
Labour Government, or for any Government of the “ Left,” to 
pursue a strong nationalistic policy than it is for their opponents, 
and this for the simple reason that, in doing so, they can rely 
upon the support of the Opposition. 

I am prepared to admit, what is, indeed, almost a corollary 
of the proposition, that it is, for the same reason, easier for a 
Conservative Government to carry out a drastic policy of social 
reform or disarmament. 

Now, these arguments, far from beiag sophisms, more nearly 
resemble platitudes; and it is only because nations, when suffering 
from violent patriotic excitement, are apt to forget the homeliest 
platitudes, that I ventured to remind the Times readers of such 
simple political truths. 

One or two retired colonels and ex-colonial Governors have 
replied that the late Government had a large majority, and that, 
if a Government with a large majority was cowardly enough to 
pay the slightest attention to the opinions of the Opposition, 
why—damn it !—they ought to be ashamed of themselves. I 
confess that I was surprised to see this argument reproduced in 
the judicious eolumns of THE New STaTesMan. 

The writer of your article knows well enough, or will remember 
when he recovers from the attack of jingoism from which some 
of Mr. Snowden’s admirers appear to be suffering, that no Govern- 
ment with the humblest pretensions to statesmanship can, or 
should, afford, in questions of foreign affairs, to disregard the 
expressed opinions of the Opposition Front Bench, who are, 
whatever the majority against them may be, the Government, 
in posse, of to-morrow or the day after. 

Your contributor affirms that the Labour Party, when in 
opposition, supported the Government in foreign affairs except 
when the Government was obviously in the wrong, but he does 
not deal with the more important, because the less controversial, 
of the two instances I gave of the unreliability of the Labour 
Party’s support, namely, in the question of the despatch of 
reinforcements to China. Whether the Labour Party as a whole, 
or even the leaders of it, would have supported Mr. Churchill, had 
he acted in similar circumstances as Mr. Snowden has acted, can 
only be a matter of opinion. I think they would have attacked 
him on the ground that he was endangering international relations 
in the interests of the British income-tax payer. I may be wrong, 
but that would certainly have been the easiest line for them to 
pursue. 

The Government of a country ruled by parliamentary institu- 
tions cannot speak with authority in the councils of the world 
unless it receives some measure of support from its opponents, 
who must also be its successors. The commands of a dying 
despot carry a daily diminishing weight unless they bear the 
approval of the heir apparent. ; 

Finally, and with many apologies for the length of this letter, 
may I remind the writer of your article, who has so lofty a 
contempt for the intellectual capacity of the Conservative Party, 
that the provisional agreement, which Mr. Snowden so success- 
fully revised in British interests, was not an agreement that had 
been signed by the stupid Tories, but only by some of those 
economic experts, before whose infallible wisdom the stupid 
Tories are usually exhorted to bow down ?—Yours, etc., 

West House, Aldwick, DurF COoorPeER. 

Bognor. 
September 3rd. 


[We have not blamed the Conservative Government for the 
defects of the ‘“‘ Young Plan”; we have said that the main 
responsibility for that unfortunate provisional agreement rests 
upon the broad shoulders of Sir Josiah Stamp. Mr. Duff Cooper 
defines the word “‘ sophisms ” exactly as we should have defined 
it. Our point was and is that neither he nor anyone else has the 
slightest ground for asserting that if Mr. Churchill had attempted 
what Mr. Snowden achieved he would have been opposed by the 
Front Opposition Bench. On the contrary he would almost 
certainly have been supported as wholeheartedly as he himself 
supported Mr. Snowden or as Sir Austen Chamberlain was 
supported in the Locarno negotiations. Of course, Governments, 
however large their majority, must pay some attention, in foreign 
affairs, to the views of the Opposition. If Mr. Baldwin had 
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accepted that undoubtedly wholesome principle our debt to 
America would not have been settled in so unfortunate a manner, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain would not have been allowed to support 
Poland’s claim to a permanent seat on the Council of the League 
of Nations, ridiculously excessive reinforcements would not have 
been sent to China, and Great Britain’s influence in European 
affairs would not have become more nearly negligible than it 
has ever been for some hundreds of years. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain was a nervously weak francophil, and Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
attempted defence of his negative and damaging policy was 
sophistic from beginning to end. Can Mr. Cooper himself 
honestly imagine Sir Austen in any circumstances whatever 
displaying the grit that Mr. Snowden displayed at The Hague? 
Of course he cannot. That is why we accused him of sophistry. 
—Ep. N.S.] 


THE NEW ZIONISM 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Smm,—TxE New STATESMAN is usually so well informed that it is 
a shock to find dn article heralded in your leading notes as 
authoritative and containing so many obvious errors that it is 
clear the article is not authoritative and the author is ill-informed. 
Space does not permit me to do more than correct a personal 
error. J 

I was a delegate at the Conference at Zurich. But the author 
of your article has given me a title which I do not possess and 
I have no connection and have never had any connection with the 
Shell Oil Company or any other oil company. 

My presence at Zurich was due to the fact that I am President 
of the Association of Jewish Friendly Societies in England, an 
association of working men who maintain amongst other things 
a co-operative convalescent home. 

The article you print reflects neither the spirit nor the substance 
of the meeting at Zurich.—Yours, etc., C. WaLEY COHEN. 

Aldingbourne, Chichester. 

September Ist. 


[‘* W. Z.” writes : ‘“‘ The personal error was caused by the fact 
that there are two Waley Cohens in London. One is a Sir, and 
he is also the Managing Director of the Shell Oil Company. 
The other is a Colonel, and, as he says, has nothing to do with 
the Shell Oil. Moreover, they are both prominent in Jewish 
social and religious work, and both are ardent supporters of the 
new Jewish Agency organised at Zurich. In fact, Sir Robert 
Waley Cohen was the mover of the principal resolution at the 
Anglo-Jewish Conference last April, bringing the British Jews 
into this Agency. Under the circumstances and in the foreign 
atmosphere of Zurich, where titles are easily obliterated, the 
two Waley Cohens became mixed, and the Colonel was taken 
for his brother. I fail to see, however, how this affects the 
arguments of the article. Whether I have failed to reflect the 
spirit of the meeting at Zurich is a matter of opinion. If I have, 
then I am in singularly large company. I would refer Colonel 
Charles Cohen to practically the entire non-official Zionist Jewish 
press on the subject, including the Jewish Chronicle of London, 
for confirmation.”’] 


THE TROUBLE IN PALESTINE 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In your editorial note of August 31st on Palestine, you 
refer to my article on “‘ The New Zionism” which appeared in 
the same issue of THE New SraTesmMAN. One would infer from 
your note that my article confirms in some way your own views 
on the present situation in Palestine. This, as readers of my 
article have doubtless gathered, is not all the case. My article 
is a report of the Zionist Congress at Zurich. It was written 
ten days before the outbreak of the riots, and it expresses no 
view of any kind on the Palestine situation. . 

[We certainly did not intend to imply that “ W.Z.” agreed with 
our views on a subject to which he did not even refer.—Ep., 
NSS. 

pH a matter of fact, my views on the present situation happen 
to be diametrically opposed to your own, and since you were 
good enough to refer to me, I would ask you to grant me some 
space to point out some of these differences. 

Firstly, you claim that “there exists a very strong and 
probably incurable hostility between the Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine. They (the Arabs) hate the Jews, and their hate will 
inevitably burst out from time to time.” I disagree with this 
statement most emphatically, and history corroborates me. 
Jews and Arabs lived in Palestine for over a thousand years in 
peace and in good will, and there had never been any hostility 

een them. Ever since the great Omar conquered Jerusalem 
in 687 until the Italian-Turkish War in 1912, Jews were never 
molested in Palestine. Even in the Mediaeval Ages, when the 
whole of the Christian world was wading knee-deep in Jewish 


blood the Jews were treated with the utmost friendliness in 
Palestine. The Arabs do not know of that exquisite Christian 
creation called Anti-Semitism. The “ incurable hostility between 
Arab and Jew ” began only after the Great War, when England 
took over the Mandate. Since then the Jews of Palestine have 
experienced three pogroms, in 1920, in 1921, and the present 
one. This does not speak very highly for the British record of 
great colonisers and imperial administrators, but it does not 
denote hatred of the Jews by Arabs. 

Your further claim that there is a quarrel between Arab and 
Jew in Palestine, and “that the best plan would be to leave 
them alone to fight among themselves ” also needs considerable 
modification. To begin with, this is not a religious quarrel as 
you seem to believe. The entire controversy over the Wailing 
Wall is so trivial and insignificant that no one, except some 
orthodox fanatic Rabbis from Galicia living in the atmosphere 
of the fifteenth century, takes it seriously. The modern Jews 
who go to Palestine now are not religious fanatics; they are not 
even church-goers. Most of the young Chalutzim (Pioneers) in 
Palestine are Socialists and Radicals, and do not give a hang 
about a few old stones in a dirty Arab alley in Jerusalem. Even 
the saner orthodox Rabbis oppose the Deification of the Wailing 
Wall. You have truly remarked in your editorial that this 
idolatry is not in the spirit even of the old Jewish religion. The 
entire incident has been magnified greatly beyond its deserts. 
The Wailing Wall was merely a pretext for the trouble, but 
not the source of the trouble. Even the Grand Mufti of Palestine 
in a recent interview in the Press has conceded this. 

Nor is the quarrel in Palestine even altogether over the Mandate. 
Palestine Arabs have admittedly benefited greatly from the 
Jewish immigration into Palestine. The Jews have not taken 
away any of their land; they have paid dearly for every inch they 
are cultivating; they have encouraged industry; made roads, 
drained marshes, built hospitals, all of which had a direct and 
indirect beneficial effect on the health and standard of living of 
the Arab population. The Palestine Arabs know it, and there 
was enough evidence even in these terrible days to show that 
they appreciate it. The newspapers relate many stories of acts 
of friendliness on the part of the Palestinian Arabs towards the 
Jews. Some of them have acted with greater moral courage than 
the more civilised Christians of Palestine who kept aloof from the 
bloodshed and marked their houses with crosses to escape the 
massacre. 


Evidence which is now coming in seems to show that the bloody 
affair was not a spontaneous outburst of the Arab people, but 
a well-prepared and organised plot by reactionary political and 
religious Moslem leaders in Palestine and even outside of the 
country, and carried out with the aid of Arabs who were brought 
in from outlying districts or from across the frontier of 
Palestine. There are very good reasons to support the belief 
that Zionism, the Jewish National, and the Jews themselves were 
just pretexts like the Wailing Wall. The outbreak was no more a 
national than it was a religious quarrel. It was part of a political 
move against Great Britain and her Imperial policy in the East. 
Palestine was merely chosen as a convenient battlefield; the 
Jews as the most easy victims. In any event it is a matter 
for inquiry to determine whether the Arab people are really 
opposed to the settlement of the Jews in Palestine, or whether 
the opposition to the Balfour Declaration is not merely a 
convenient policy of the Arab effendis and reactionary Moslem 
leaders. 

But even if the policy of the Jewish National Home was the 
source of the trouble, as you say, was it even then a purely Arab- 
Jewish quarrel with which Great Britain had nothing to do? 
Is the Balfour Declaration a Jewish document? And is the 
policy of establishing a Jewish National Home in Palestine a 
purely Jewish policy? Sir, you may be right in your belief 
that Great Britain should not have made this Declaration, nor 
undertaken this task, but rightly or wrongly the promise has 
been made and the task undertaken. It was on the strength 
of this promise of the British Empire that the “ great masses of 
the Polish and American Jews” you speak of came into 
Palestine, and started their work of colonisation. Is it fair now 
when trouble has been encountered, to designate it as of purely 
Arab-Jewish origin, having nothing to do with Great Britain? 
At worst this was a triangular fight between Arabs, Englishmen 
and Jews, with the Jews receiving the beating, because they were 
the weakest of all. To speak of “‘ leaving them (the Jews and 
Arabs) alone to fight it among themselves” as if Great Britain 
was a total stranger to all of this is not at all in accord with the 
usual standards of honour and plain decency. 

The greatest error of all that can be made in the evaluation of 
this sorry business is to look upon it as upon a fight, religious, 
national or political, between two peoples, one in which the best 
Liberal opinion can take no sides, and must remain neutral. 
This is not a case for impartiality. For this cannot even be 
called a fight. It was nothing but a pogrom. One side, well 
organised, armed, and in much greater numbers, attacked the 
other side, weak, small, defenceless, and started an inhuman 
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massacre accompanied with all the unspeakable, inhuman 
brutalities of a pogrom. Is this a case for neutrality? How 
can one remain impartial when children and old men are 
murdered under circumstances of such gross brutality? One 
could just as well argue in favour of neutrality during the 
Kishineff massacre, the pogroms in Ukraine, the slaughters in 
Armenia. There was surely some kind of a “ quarrel ’’ there, too, 
between the two sides. Sir, there are cases when “* neutrality ” 
is nothing but callousness and impartiality is but another name 
for moral impotence. 

One’s mind involuntarily turns to Kishineff while thinking of 
this matter, and almost against one’s wishes a comparison is 
drawn between the attitude of Russian Radical and Liberal 
thought of that period and that of England at the present moment. 
The comparison, one is grieved to find, is not favourable to 
England. In Russia under the Tsars the entire Radical and 
Liberal press rose then in such a fury of righteous indignation 
against that terrible act, that the whole country was electrified, 
and somewhat purified of that great crime. The eloquent appeals 
and denunciations of Koroloneko, Tolstoy, Gorky, and many 
others did much then to elevate the Russian intelligentsia*to the 
very height of the great moral movement of that day. It is with 
great regret that it must be stated that English Radicalism 
and Liberalism did not rise to the same moral height under 
similar circumstances. With the exception of Colonel J. 
Wedgwood’s, no English voice has been raised in this crisis in 
defence of helpless people who were brutally murdered, only 
because they had put their trust in the promise of Great Britain. 
The great Liberal and Radical press of England remained 
singularly lukewarm. And when a journal like THE NEw 
STATESMAN asks in addition ‘‘ Why should we send troops from 
Egypt and warships from Malta merely to settle a quarrel between 
Jews and Arabs? What business is it of ours?” one cannot 
help wondering what is wrong with English Radicalism and 
Liberalism. What has become of that great English tradition 
of humanitarianism, justice and honour ?—Yours, etc., W. Z. 

September 3rd. 


[We discuss the general subject of this letter in a leading 
article.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE NEUROTIC TSARINA 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—May I put a question to your reviewer of The Intimate 
Life of the Last Tsarine? He tells us that “her spirit was 
diseased and her very blood tainted”: that “‘ she was not a bad 
woman, but she was an utterly stupid woman”: that she 
“loved those around her... but she feared and hated all 
that section of mankind which she did not know”’: that “ one 
feels that it was not this poor foolish woman who ruined Russia, 
but some demonic force which used her weak body and brain 
for its own purposes.” Of the Tsarina and her husband your 
reviewer says, “In any other country and in humbler circum- 
stances, both of them might, with only a slight stretch of the 
alienist’s discretion (italics mine), have been ‘ certified’ and 
thus rendered harmless.”’ I think most doctors would conclude 
from the details supplied by your reviewer that the Tsarina 
was at least a pronounced neurasthenic, and the last quotation 
given above suggests that he thinks so too. Yet he says, “ It is 
impossible to deny that she deserved all that she suffered, and 
more than all.”’ I would ask him, then, in the name of the 
modern science of pathological psychology, whether he adheres 
to this last pronouncement—or would perhaps like to modify it? 

North Queensferry, Yours, etc., 


Fife. A. J. Brock, M.D. 
September Ist. 


[Our reviewer writes: ‘I see no reason why I should modify 
my statement. I used the word “ deserved” in its ordinary 
sense. If a physically diseased man rapes his little daughter 
we say that he “ deserved ” any punishment he gets, even though 
the psycho-pathologist may assure us that he couldn’t help 
himself. The word “ deserved ” does not imply any final moral 


judgment.”] 


CYCLING FOR PLEASURE 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is difficult to understand how your contributor 
Mr. Geoffrey Weald arrived at the conclusion that “ the cyclist 
is dying out, at any rate in the types which ride long distances 
or travel for pleasure.” As a matter of fact, it is just those types 
which are multiplying most rapidly. Since the war, the 
membership of the Cyclists’ Touring Club—drawn exclusively 
from the classes mentioned—has increased by over 20,000, and 
this expansion shows no sign of stopping or even slowing down. 
Moreover, the demand for light bicycles of a “ sporting ’’ type, 
to be ridden long distances for pleasure (and not to be treated 


as hacks for utilitarian purposes) was never so great as it is to-day, 
Mr. Weald has been sadly misinformed.—Yours, etc., 


Cyclists’ Touring Club, G. HERBERT STANCER, 
8 Craven Hill, W. 2. Secretary. 
August 30th. 


Miscellany 


AN ANJOU PIKE 


S the result of a holiday on the Loire, my fisherman’s 
A pride has been humbled. And the manner of it 
was this way. The most charming of Edwardian 
hostesses had asked me to spend a fortnight at her post-war 
home in Anjou. There was a little monastery house re- 
fashioned with every modern comfort and exquisitely 
furnished. There was a cook who, even in these degenerate 
days, would have satisfied a Brillat-Savarin. There was an 
eighteenth-century garden with a terrace of roses. And to 
crown the perfections of this most perfect of old-world 
retreats, there was fishing! Would I come? 

My journey lay through glorious country : Blois, Saumur, 
where an excellent luncheon was washed down with the 
best of local white wines; Angers, with its grim, imposing 
castle, once the fortress home of the Plantagenets; and all 
along my route the Loire itself, its broad waters slumbering 
in the caressing warmth of the Southern sun. When, 
towards evening, I reached the famous bridge at Ponts-de-Cé, 
where Dumnacus, the Celtic chief, made his last stand 
against the Romans after the defeat of Vercingetorix, my 
heart was full. Here was the country of Stanley Weyman. 
The very bridge on which I stood had re-echoed to the wild 
gallop of Count Hannibal’s cavalcade as he fled with his 
Protestant bride across the Loire after his act of sacrilege 
at Angers, where he rode down a procession of priests 
carrying the consecrated vessels. The solemn stillness of 
that golden sunset made a perfect setting for this reincarna- 
tion of my boyhood heroes. As I looked down from the 
bridge, the grey shadows of four large chub drifted slowly 
from the shallow waters of a glistening sandbank until they 
were lost in the deeper waters below. For a moment doubt 
entered my heart. Then I remembered that my hostess’s 
fishing was in the Louet, a tributary of the Loire. Of course 
it was private water, and would be stocked with trout. 

It was only when I reached my destination a few minutes 
later that the full bitterness of the situation was revealed 
tome. Everything was as I had been led to expect. There 
is nothing more beautiful in Europe than this old-world 
garden. There is nothing more perfect than the hospitality 
of its charming chatelaine. But the Louet? The Louet 
was little better than a pond—a very beautiful pond, covered 
with water-lilies and shaded by willows and giant poplars— 
but an artificial creation of fifteenth-century monks for the 
satisfaction of their Friday stomachs. The leanest of trout 
would have scorned to enter its muddy waters. For two 
days I made no attempt to fish. The time slipped pleasantly 
by in expeditions to neighbouring chateaux and in the 
examination of my hostess’s library. Then, on the third 
morning, the skies fell in and it rained for twelve hours 
without ceasing. It was, however, a conversation with the 
gardener’s boy that led me into temptation. ‘‘ Monsieur 
was a fisherman. Madame’s water was the finest reach in 
all Anjou. It contained pike of thirty pounds. The size of 
its perch was fabulous. It sheltered carp as old as the 
monastery itself. There was not a man in the village who 
would not sell his soul for permission to fish in it. But 
only Monsieur le Curé was allowed to fish, and his successes 
and his skill bordered on the miraculous. Did Monsieur 


want someone to row the boat and to show him the best 
places? ” 
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All that afternoon Monsieur did his best. He raked 
every corner of that broad, still stream with every kind of 
natural and artificial lure. But the weeds were insufferable. 
Even in the centre three casts out of four finished in disaster, 
while in the holes, where the big pike lay beneath the willows, 
spinning was out of the question. 

My efforts earned the full scorn of my gardener boatman. 
“ It was not like that Monsieur le Curé fished. Monsieur le 
Curé used worms and live bait. Only a week ago he had 
taken a seventeen-pound pike from the very place where 
Monsieur was now casting. There was no one, too, to equal 
him as a worm-fisher. He used no float, but drew his worm 
through the water with a skill and patience that were irre- 
sistible. Monsieur must try des asticots. The Curé always 
had a fresh supply of maggots. Or white worms? They 
could be procured from the baker in ten minutes.” 

In silence I cursed the Curé and the gardener and the 
asticots and the vers blancs, while I persevered with my 
wretched minnows and spoons. Several times we saw large 
perch chasing small shoals of gudgeon which churned the 
water into tiny sprays of foam as they scurried into safety. 
Once, too, we disturbed a giant pike in the shallow water 
by the reeds, and the sight of his long green well-nourished 
body spurred me to fresh efforts. But the net result of 
five hours’ labour was a dismal blank. 

That evening my hostess suggested a visit to the Curé. I 
knew the kind thought that prompted the suggestion, and 
already I hated that lazy priest. I had seen him at mass, 
and I felt I knew my man. He shaved and washed on 
Sundays, and fished all the rest of the week. The next day 
I went with my fly-rod to the Loire, and three brace of 
chub, all weighing over two pounds, helped to restore my 
wounded pride. But the morrow found me again on the 
monks’ water with the gardener’s assistant and—a float and 
a box of maggots. Within three minutes down went my 
float. I struck, but there was little need of striking. A 
cat-fish of two pounds had taken my worm into the lowest 
depths of its interior. One look was enough, and back I 
went to my spinning-rod, while the gardener’s boy wrestled 
with my hook inside the belly of this fresh-water mon- 
strosity. 

On the morning of my last day I rose early, and from 
my window I saw the gardener’s boy bending over the bank 
of the river. Night-lines! That was how these Frogs 
landed their fabulous pike. In indecent haste I threw on 
my clothes and ran down to the water’s edge to catch the 
poacher in the act. As I arrived, I found the Curé fishing 
in the boat. He signed to me, and, almost as he waved his 
hand, his float went down. There was an agonising pause, 
followed by a deft strike, and then the fun began. The 
Curé’s boat was moored to an iron stake close to some 
overhanging willows, and, as the pike struggled desperately 
to find safety in the snags, the light punt swayed dangerously 
from side to side. The fish never showed, but the priest’s 
bent rod and compressed lips were eloquent of new records. 
I must admit he played it like a master. His tackle, too, 
was finer than I had expected, and, when the fight was over, 
the way in which he produced from the bottom of the boat 
an enormous net, as long and as heavy as the nets used by 
the Loch Leven boatmen, and with the forearm of a Goliath 
swept his fish into the punt, won my unstinted admiration. 
By this time all the household was on the bank, and as the 
Curé, all smiles, brought his prize ashore, there was a round 
of applause from which even the ranks of Tuscany, repre- 
sented on this occasion by a solitary much-chastened 
Englishman, could not forbear. In triumph the monster 
pike was borne to the kitchen. It turned the scales at 
exactly twelve kilos, or something over twenty-four pounds. 


** My best,” said the Curé modestly, as he wiped the sweat 
from his brow with an old brown handkerchief. Then he 
turned to me: “ They bite to-day, and two rods are better 
than one. The wise man fishes seven times a day, and I 
have only completed the first stage. Monsieur will 
accompany me?” Monsieur swallowed his pride and 
went humbly. There were no more records, but a brace 
of two-pound perch, a pike of five kilos, and four hours of 
instructive conversation with a man who was a master of 
both the practice and the lore of his craft, were an ample 
compensation for my wasted days. And that evening, 
when I took my departure, I registered a solemn vow. My 
dry-fly purist friends, were they not purists because they 
were unskilled in the use of the wet-fly? The wet-fly 
experts who scorned the men who spin, was their scorn not 
due to their own inability to swing a bait? The contempt 
of the salmon and trout angler—my own contempt—for 
the bottom fisher, was it not the result of our own abysmal 
ignorance? I had had my lesson from a Catholic priest in 
the most Catholic corner of France. Next year I vowed I 
should be more Catholic in my own attitude to the greatest 
of all pastimes. ‘R. H. Bruce Locxwarr. 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


T is hardly worth while to give an account of The 
Matriarch, which has already been running a con- 
siderable length of time. Moreover, though it is not 

a bad play, it is not a good one. The plot is complicated 
without reflecting the complexity of life, while the dialogue 
is without surprises or distinction. Yet it has one great 
merit: it shows off a small segment of Mrs. Campbell’s 
talent. I wish I could say that it exhibited its full orb, but 
that would be a magnificent compliment to any play, and 
this one deserves nothing of that kind. Still, the slip of 
the moon it does reveal is so bright that it is well worth 
the while of amateurs of acting to go and gaze upon it. 

The play gives Mrs. Campbell opportunities for displaying 
her gift for comedy and for character construction. Passages 
of it also demand all her natural and astonishing vehemence, 
—and no living actress can represent so well upon the stage 
the domination of temperament. She has to be an elderly 
Jewess, who becomes an old woman in the course of the play, 
and to fill that part with unflagging vitality. Thick-skinned 
kindness; the courage which comes from revelling in life 
to such a degree that even disasters have something 
exhilarating about them; and two passions, a Hebraic 
desire to increase upon the face of the earth, and a fierce, 
egotistic devotion to her numerous offspring—such are the 
characteristics of the woman Mrs. Campbell interprets. 
We first see her descending on a poor daughter whom she has 
neglected for six years on account of her unsatisfactory 
and barren marriage with a Gentile. The girl knows well 
that there is only one way to win back the “ Matriarch’s ” 
good will, and that is to bear a child; so in desperation she 
adopts a baby boy, pretends it is her own, and gets rid of her 
husband. Mrs, Campbell’s possessive, triumphant adoption 
of the child; her lavish delight in distributing the good 
things brought down for the occasion; her cooings over 
the cradle (we know that Mrs. Campbell in that direction 
can rival the dove); the fluctuations from her Psalmist 
exaltation to preoccupation with food, and back again; 
the mixture of respect, forgiveness and wounding personal 
indifference in her manner towards the supposed “ mother ” ; 
above all, the easy breadth of those gestures, which suggest 
the elemental temperament and ruthless devotion of this 
massive, gaudy, tough, soft, slovenly, energetic “ mother 
in Israel,” are a delight to behold. That is the prologue. 
The first act exhibits her match-making with a blunt 
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persistence and an imperturbable acceptance of a snub. 
In that act, too, we gather that it has been her 
indomitable will to ever greater and greater family prosperity 
which has landed the whole clan in bankruptcy. In the 
second act we watch her thoroughly enjoying the grapple 
with misfortune while wailing over her lost sons; packing 
and planning, scolding and comforting—reducing everybody 
except herself to tears and exhaustion. In the last act the 
focus of interest shifts (to the regret of amateurs of acting, 
though it is the point of the play) from the matriarch herself 
to her granddaughter, who promises to reveal similar 
propensities. I have only two faults to find with this 
admirable performance : occasionally Mrs. Campbell dropped 
Jewish habits of enunciation and slipped back into uttering 
vowel sounds in her natural manner, and (this, of course, 
is the dramatist’s fault) she spoke too many crudely 
“funny ” lines. The repeated misuse of idioms, “ I have 
a tooth to pick with you,” etc., depresses all whom it does 
not exhilarate. 

Mrs, Campbell’s art has two temperamental roots. The 
one has enabled her to excel in refined poetic tragedy, and 
even in those parts, such as Mélisande, which demand a 
dying languor and strange exaltations of passion. (Some 
may remember Mrs. Campbell’s performance with Sarah 
Bernhardt as Pelléas, and how she seemed such stuff as 
dreams are made of.) While her other gifts seem rooted in 
the instincts of an Italian peasant. She has therefore 
always excelled in parts in which the veneer of convention 
has to be broken by uncontrolled impulses, and the serious- 
ness of passion interrupted by the broad comedy of nature 
or a sudden harsh matter-of-factness. Mr. Shaw, of course, 
took full advantage of her understanding of uncultivated 
emotion and expression in writing the part of Eliza 
Doolittle. And it was this combination of these antagonistic 
sympathies in her which made her first performances of 
Hedda Gabler unforgettable. It enabled her to convey the 
romanticism of Hedda—that not altogether ignoble de- 
testation of the vulgar—and also to do magnificent justice 
to the egotism of that unpleasant, pitiless, pitiable young 
woman. Hedda, you remember, has “ danced till she is 
tired.” She considers herself déplacée, not only because she 
has married a humdrum, bookish husband from the middle 
class, but déplacée in the world itself. She is as bored as 
Madame Bovary, and boredom is a sensation which Mrs. 
Campbell can act to the life. Above all, she has a horror of 
“ nature,” and especially of such lapses from civilisation 
into natural life as child-bearing entails. To herself her 
boredom and disgust are proofs of her aristocracy of spirit. 
And, since her circumstances are too narrow for display, 
she falls back on inflicting petty humiliations on those in 
her power. One moment of her acting I can recall 
perfectly, though I watched it twenty-two years ago: her 
gesture, her intonation when Hedda pretends to mistake 
her Aunt Nora’s new bonnet on a chair for that of the 
“‘ general.” It was a perfect bit of acting, conveying in all 
its bitter ugliness the deliberate desire to wound, and allowing 
just as much of that intention to be visible to the victim 
as would thrust the humiliation deeper, while keeping her 
tone sufficiently casual to make it impossible for the old lady 
to take offence. 

The last time I saw Mrs. Campbell in the part the pro- 
duction was a failure, very unlike the one which Mr. Granville 
Barker supervised in 1907. She knew the play was in the 
doldrums, chose her own tempo independently of the other 
actors, and though she still rendered Hedda’s contempt, 
Hedda’s boredom perfectly, she played the big moments 
with a casual virtuosity which only served to expose the 
inadequacy of the rest of the cast, without transmitting 
much emotion to the audience. Perhaps I was unlucky 


in the night I saw her then, but when I first saw her she had 
managed to suggest, along with all that is raspingly un- 
pleasant and meanly tigerish in Hedda, something also of 
the beauty of a ship, its white sails trembling, which has 
run upon a mud bank. Just as vividly as her Hedda Gabler, 
those who saw Bjérnson’s Beyond Human Power will 
probably remember her performance in that play. Until 
the very last moment of it, when she totters from her bed 
into her husband’s arms, she has to remain lying down. 
She is an invalid suffering from some obscure paralysis and 
inveterate sleeplessness, full of queer delusions of the senses, 
premonitions, fears, but united to that husband by a most 
unusual intensity of affection. How easy it would be in 
such a part to overdo the morbid querulousness; to make 
monotonous the appeal to our sympathy! But she was 
perfect, and with a grace which never detached itself from 
the realism of the sick bed; while her beautiful voice kept 
a play about a disastrous miracle, keyed up to that odd 
pitch in which strange happenings seem inevitable. 

After seeing her in The Matriarch it is natural that an old 
playgoer should thus recall her more memorable parts. 
“Had I,” I asked myself, “ever seen her fail?” Yes, 
distinctly yes—in a Barrie play, The Adored One. It was 
not the point of it which baffled her, but there were moments 
when she was required to be very sweet and simple without 
being romantic. That note is not in her octave. When she 
had to sit shelling peas in a cottage window she could not 
help doing it with something of the air of Marie Antoinette 
playing at being a mild-maid in the Petit Trianon, and to 
ask a lover naively if her seven children are not “ too many,” 
when he asked her to marry him, was utterly impossible for 
her. You see, there is absolutely no nonsense of that kind 
in Mrs. Campbell; her sense of humour is naturally rather 
rough. She cannot get away from basic emotional facts 
into a pretty world, or a fairy world, or a purely whimsical 
world, as an artist. Her escape from realistic emotion is 
straight into high romance or broad humour. It was, 
I think, her firm grasp of emotional fact which made her 
“* Magda ” certainly afar more accurate interpretation of the 
part than Duse’s. 

Duse was angelic, but Magda herself was not. She was 
a@ young woman who had knocked up against a few of the 
hardest facts in the world, and though she had to pretend, 
when she returned to her pious home, that she had 
not, experience had left its mark upon her. Mrs. Campbell, 
whether in moments of merciful hypocrisy or self-justification, 
became Magda to the life. 

Why do I turn to these reminiscences? Well, having 
just been reminded how full of energy and how completely 
mistress of her art our finest actress is, I would fain suggest to 
some writer of plays that, instead of following with entire 
independence his own genius, he should take a hint and write 
a play for Mrs. Campbell. If it is anything like worthy of 
her, it will be a good one. Desmonp MacCartuy. 


MY QUARREL WITH THE 
PROMENADES 


N spite of this magnificent summer weather the Queen’s 
I Hall has been crowded almost to suffocating point 
nearly every night at the Promenades; downstairs 

the audience overflows into the corridors, and in the two 
circles there is hardly a vacant seat. Whether this is a 
triumph for music or for the publicity machinery of the 
B.B.C, is not important. What is important is the fact 
that there are so many people in London who, in spite of 
all other possible attractions and distractions, will pay the 
comparatively large sum_of two shillings to stand in dis- 
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comfort in a crowded hall to hear long and badly selected 
programmes of orchestral music. 

This Promenade audience gives the impression of being 
more serious and attentive than the average audience at any 
other popular entertainment in London; but, speaking for 
myself, I must confess I do not get much pleasure from these 
concerts, and I wonder how many others there may be among 
these audiences who share my feelings. I imagine that it 
is a serious passion for music which keeps a large proportion 
of the promenaders faithful in their attendance at what 
might almost be described as official nightly massacres of 
music. It is not necessarily in a hypercritical, exacting 
spirit that one would describe them thus. In fact, it would 
be ridiculous to turn the full battery of professional criticism 
against the actual playing and singing that one hears at 
these performances. The Promenades do not pretend to 
be concerts of the highest virtuosity, of the finest technical 
finish; nor am I sure that they are any the worse for that. 
In fact, I am not at all certain that they would be any the 
better if it were possible—as it plainly is impossible—for 
every item on each evening’s programme to be carefully 
rehearsed. Spontaneity and pleasure in playing are even 
more important than absolute accuracy. Only the greatest 
artists can afford to be accurate, because in their case the 
accuracy has a real meaning and every detail has significance. 
Short of this, the freshness and vitality which come from 
tackling difficulties and doing one’s best impromptu are far 
more likely to produce good musical performances than an 
overdriven precision and labour. 

No; the chief objection I have to make to the Promenade 
concerts falls into two parts, which have nothing to do 
with the virtuosity or artistic merits of either the conductor 
or the orchestra. My first objection is to the general plan 
of the programmes, and my second is to their length. The 
present plan of the season’s programme derives from the 
unsettled days before the management of these concerts 
was taken over by the B.B.C. In those precarious times 
when the concerts were financed by Messrs. Chappell and Co., 
the management was faced with the daily terror of sudden 
death. It is difficult, if not impossible, to make any 
orchestral concert pay at the Queen’s Hall at the compara- 
tively low prices charged at the Promenades. Even with 
the hall sold out expenses are only just about covered, so 
that the efforts of the old management were concentrated 
on filling the Queen’s Hall every night. People used to go 
to the Promenades on Mondays and Fridays, and, seeing the 
full houses—many were often turned away on these nights— 
would naturally think that concerts so popular could not 
possibly be in danger of stopping. But it was necessary to 
fill the house every night, and a number of vacant seats 
and a freely moving promenade on Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays endangered the whole enterprise. All kinds 
of devices were invented to increase the attendances on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, and among these 
was the system of devoting each of those nights to a 
particular composer or a special type of programme. And 
so we have during the present season Brahms nights, 
Tchaikovsky nights, Bach nights, ete. There are two types 
of programmes which I find especially objectionable: one 
is the chronological programme, the other is the historical 
programme. They are both varieties of the same method 
of regarding works of art — the classificatory or pseudo- 
scientific method. The designers of such programmes are 
always concerned, in theory, with showing the public the 
development of a man or a period; at least, that is the 
justification they will give if one attacks them for showing 
a complete artistic insensitiveness in their making of pro- 
grammes. Actually they are taking the line of least 
resistance and making up programmes upon what is the 


easiest, cheapest and most idle method possible—a method 
which saves the programme-maker from the exercise of 
any individual taste and judgment, since it can be applied 
automatically by anybody who has recourse to an encyclo- 
pedia or dictionary of music. 

To me these Bach and Brahms and Tchaikovsky nights 
are an infernal bore. On August 28th, after returning to 
London from a pleasant holiday, I went to the Promenades, 
and, after hearing in succession Bach’s Toccata in F for full 
orchestra, Bach’s Suite No. 1 in C, Bach’s Pianoforte 
Concerto No. 5 in F minor, Bach’s arias “‘ Stone beyond all 
jewels ” and “‘ Praise God, the year is nearly ended !’”’ Bach’s 
Concerto No. 8 in A minor, Bach’s aria “To Dancing and 
Frolic” and Bach’s Fugue in C minor for full orchestra, 
all ground out with equal vigour and enthusiasm, I came 
to the conclusion that it would be at least six months before 
I could listen to another note by Bach. And this is what 
I mean by a massacre of music. I consider that on that 
night I was present at a complete massacre, a hecatomb of 
John Sebastian Bach. Programmes of this character are 
an absolute offence against music and against human 
sensibility. A musical programme which may be considered 
as offering refreshment to the mind and the senses ought to 
have variety like any meal. What would one think of a 
man who made a meal of Stilton cheese without even bread 
or beer! Such a programme as I have described is utterly 
unnatural, so contrary to the general laws of human being 
that I am certain the only way an audience can survive 
such a programme is by inattention. If one, by training, 
by habit and by constitution, were incapable of achieving 
this self-defence of inattention, one would have to leave the 
concert hall, as I did, unable to stand it any longer. 

Of course, it is the combination of uniformity with length 
of programme that makes these Promenade programmes 
so objectionable. If the Bach evening I refer to had con- 
sisted of three items only instead of eight, it might have been 
thoroughly enjoyable. And this brings me to my second 
objection, that all the Promenade programmes are, in my 
opinion, too long. If I were the autocrat at the B.B.C. 
I would halve them immediately, to the great benefit of 
Sir Henry Wood, of the musicians of the orchestra and of 
the audience. But here we come up against several pre- 
judices which reveal our imperfectly civilised state. If the 
first part of the Promenades lasted only an hour or three- 
quarters of an hour instead of an hour and a half—if, in other 
words, we came out of the Queen’s Hall at 8.45 instead of 
at 9.80—practical business men would tell us that the public 
would feel that it had been cheated, that it had not had 
a full night’s entertainment! Now, I believe this argument 
to be nonsense. I cannot believe that many such degene- 
rate beings exist. Such an attitude is a sign of complete 
pessimism. But, of course, it is a deceitful attitude; it is 
the attitude of those who are indifferent. The situation in 
reality has another aspect. Why should music-lovers have 
to stand to hear music? They don’t have to stand, even 
when they only pay a shilling, to see Mary Pickford or any 
other film star. Now, if the Promenade audience were not 
standing, if the Promenade audience were accommodated 
in the right sort of building, where everyone who wished 
could sit down and hear well, where one could walk about 
and get: refreshments and discuss comfortably the music 
and the performances one heard, then one could arrange 
programmes that would not be too long, that would last” 
two or three hours, that would fill a whole evening with 
profitable recreation and pleasure. But this is an ideal, 
a dream for adult men and women belonging to a real 
civilised city and state—not to the barbaric age and the 
barbaric society in which you and_I, my readers, drag out 
our unfortunate existences ! _  W. J. Turner, 
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Casual Papers 
A GUIDE TO BORING 


AM distressed to note that in the interesting department 
of Boring (the Latin Ars Tedica) no outstanding work 
has been done upon the active side: the art and 

practice of Boring. 

There has been plenty of writing upon the passive side, 
describing the horrors of being bored; and plenty of sound 
invective against the Bore; plenty of good description of 
his appearance and (what is more difficult) a few good 
descriptions of his approach and manner. But I can 
remember nothing at the moment describing the Art of 
Boredom: informing such of us (and I am one) as desire 
to inflict it upon our enemies. The book wants doing; and 
I would like to drop a few hints on it here. 

In the first place, I will beg my readers to get out of their 
heads (if they have it lodged there) the idea that boring 
is not to be learnt and practised, because the >-res he knows 
are commonly aimless. That is a great error. I admit that 
aimless men are often the best bores—the kind of men who 
would take the prizes in a National Bore Show. I will even 
admit that the King Bore is usually himself ignorant of his 
terrible powers. But for deliberate and intentional boring 
you must have a man of some ability to practise it well, as 
you must to practise any art well. 

For Boring may properly be regarded, as an art, and in 
connection with it I shall now enrich you by giving rules for 
its successful practice. With that object let me recite you 
the signs whereby you may discover that your efforts have 
effect. 

The first sign is an attention in the eye of the bored 
person to something trivial other than yourself. If while 
you are talking to him his eye is directed to a person aiming 
a gun at him, that is not a sign of boredom. But if you 
see it directed to a little bird, or a passing cloud, that is 
a symptom, as the doctor said. Another symptom is 
occasional interjections which have nothing to do with 
what you are saying. A third, and very much stronger, 
symptom which should especially delight you as a proof 
of triumph is the bored one’s breaking out into conversation 
with somebody else in the middle of your speech. 

The choice of subject for boring is of no great consequence. 
Any subject can be made interesting, and therefore any 
subject can be made boring; but the method is all-important. 
And the first rule I would give in this matter is to speak 
in a sing-song, or at any rate with continuous repeated 
rhythm and accent. Those perfectly practised in the art 
can talk rapidly without punctuation and with no raising 
or lowering of the voice; but you rarely ever get this in 
its perfection except from politicians, though I have known 
others who were not bad at it. The chief master of the 
style, to my certain knowledge, never got into the House 
of Commons at all; he was only a candidate; but I walked 
miles to listen to him at his meetings for the sheer pleasure 
of seeing it done. 

Another very useful tip is the bringing in of useless detail, 
and the branching of it out into a luxurious growth of 
irrelevance, and this works best of all when you are telling 
a story which is intended to please by its humour. Thus 
it is a very good plan to open with hesitation over a date: 
“It was in July, 1921—no, now I come to think of it, it 
must have been 1920, because—” (then tell them why it 
must have been 1920)—‘‘ No, now I think of it, it must 
have been 1921 ”—{then tell them why it was ’21)—“ or 
was it 1922? Anyway, it was July, and the year doesn’t 
matter; the whole point lies in the month.” 

That is a capital beginning, especially the last words, 


which indicate to the bored one that you have deliberately 
wasted his time to no purpose. 

A parallel method is to worry about a name which you 
have forgotten, and which is in no way material to your 
story. 

A third tip, and a useful one, is the addition of all manner 
of local colour and descriptive touches. You must imitate 
as well as you can (it is not saying much !) the accent of the 
characters in your story, and you must begin a lot of 
sentences with “It was one of those .. .” and then pile 
on the adjectives. 

A further rule is to introduce digressions, especially of 
an zsthetic or moral sort. Stop in the middle of the thing 
and add to the agony by explaining that you don’t mind 
a man’s getting drunk, or that you do mind it, or that you 
have no objection to such a building as you are describing, 
or what not: for your private opinions in art and morals 
are the most exquisitely boring things in the world and you 
can’t bring them in too much. 

Again, remember that there are special ways of adding 
to the effect, of bringing out what may be called the high- 
lights of boredom. Of these by far the finest is suddenly 
forgetting the end of your story, just as you are reaching 
it. It has an enormous effect. I knew one case where 
a man had a bottle thrown at him because he did this, 
and no handsomer proof of his success could have been 
given. The sharpest form of it is to lead your piece of bore- 
dom up to a question such as: “ And what do you think 
he answered?” and then you pause a minute and say: 
“Damn it all! I ought to remember... Ive almost 
got it! . .. you see, the whole point depends on getting 
the words exactly right ...” Then, after keeping them 
all in a little hell for thirty seconds, say, hopelessly, that you 
despair of getting it, and leave it at that. 

The man who desires to shine as a bore, and uses this 
offensive weapon with brio and success, must also learn 
how to break down the defences. Those who have had to 
suffer high boredom, and who still have energy left in them, 
can put up a good fight; it is the duty of all bore-students 
to be ready for such opposition. Thus there is the defence of 
suddenly interrupting the borer and talking against him in 
a new and lively tone. For instance, if he begins: ‘‘ Do you 
know Rio? Well, once when I was in Rio...” the victim 
may suddenly disclose a nest of machine guns, shouting, 
“Rio! Bless you, yes! I know Rio!” then pouring out a 
spate of Rian recollections and thus mastering the enemy 
fire by a hose-play of words. There are only two ways of 
countering this. One is to complain openly that you are 
interrupted and insist on being allowed to go on with the 
torture. The other is to let the other man exhaust his 
ammunition and then riposte yourself with renewed energy. 

A subtler form of defence, and a very effective one, was 
invented by a highly-placed permanent official about thirty 
years ago. It consists in listening to the borer until he 
has made his point—or what he calls his point—just at that 
moment putting on an air of complete abstraction, and 
after that asking why he doesn’t go on. To meet this form 
of defence it is no bad plan to begin the story all over again. 
That’ll teach him ! 

But the strongest defence—the one you have to fear 
most—is that of walking away. Most men who have studied 
the art of boring take this for a definite defeat. They need 
not. I know one man at a club from whom people used to 


walk away deliberately in the middle of his boring exercise. 
He met it by going after them and catching hold of their 
coats, and quite half the time he was successful. But few 
men have such courage. 

Lastly, let me urge on you two private recipes of my 
own. One is spells of silence in the intervals of boring—it’s 
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a paradoxical truth that they add vastly to the effect. 
They must not be so long as to let the victim take up a 
book, but just long enough to break his nerve. Watch his 
face, observe its gradual relaxation, and time yourself exactly 
for the renewal of the agony. The other is talking half 
incomprehensibly, mumbling, and the rest of it—then, when 
the boree impatiently asks you to repeat, do it still less 
clearly. It never fails. 

But all these rules are, after all, mechanical. A man will 
never become a natural bore by the following of precepts 
any more than he will become a poet by book-learning; so 
perhaps I have written in vain. H. BE.Loc. 


Current Literature 


NEW NOVELS 


The Uncertain Trumpet. By A. S. M. Hurcuinson. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Young Mrs. Greeley. By Boorn TarkINGTON. Heinemann. 
6s. 


The Grey Wind. By Epwarp Apert. Cassell. 
That Followed After. By J. G. Locxnarr. 


Mystery of the Roman Hat. 
7s. 6d. 


It is not usual, I am aware, for a reviewer to begin by stating 
that he has not finished the book which he then proceeds to 
review—even when he has not. But I think that on this occasion 
the confession is as relevant as it is excusable. I have not read 
the whole of the new work by the author of If Winter Comes, and 
nothing will force me to do so. I would rather earn a living by 
breaking stones or by writing serials for the daily papers. But 
when a man has enjoyed the extraordinary success that Mr. 
Hutchinson had with one book, his subsequent performances 
continue to be—at any rate, for some time—matters of public 
interest. I have at least read enough of The Uncertain Trumpet 
to have quite definite reasons for reading no more, and these I 
propose to offer as my criticism. af 

I protest that I do not write in any spirit of intellectual 
snobbery. To my mind, Jf Winter Comes was, for what it was, 
an efficiently told and readable story. This is not: it is packed 
with literary vices. It is, to begin with, told to an excessive 
degree in the historic present, which is, in English, the most 
maddening form of narration possible. It can, though with 
much danger, be effectively used for short stretches, but Mr. 
Hutchinson wallows in it for pages on end, and, I should say at 
a guess, for more than half the pages in the book. He uses, 
further, the most maddening names for his characters. In this 
work we meet the Dowager Countess of Vestibule and her memoir- 
writing companion, Miss Mention; a fox-hunting squire called 
Sir Cropp Flogg-Walloper; a lawyer, Mr. Custom; and a clergy- 
man, Mr. Keepsake. One character is called Heritage and 
another Quest. I spent some time expecting the arrival of Mr. 
Bones the Butcher, who would have enabled us all to have a nice 
game of snap together, and, for all I know, he may have appeared 
in that interior of the book which is as much closed to me as the 
interior of the Sahara. 

Add to this Mr. Hutchinson’s prose style, of which I give two 
specimens : 

j d not need to be told. He knew this 
an a Ther fee dive Bw ll those peaks, those hollows, 
that stonelike hand, were ~~ = roe, Bho y booted 

: : : : 
Pittccee tihnes a cultapaies Wantenton, of hope denied, had 
drained and wed away; that tide of colour at one responsive 
to his “* Come!” that warming of his hands at hands stretched, 
was rehabilitation in the spirit that, seeking guidance before comin 
here, had prayed with Roddy, as long since he had told Banjo, “ If 
there be one, one only who needs my help.” 
* * * 
Finally, for the Easter Sunday of the year before this day of Felix 
ing given holiday by Miss Pasture’s visit to London, old Mrs. 
Pasture, confined to bed with a bronchial attack that had caused 
Miss Pasture much alarm, had expressed t wish for the sacra- 
ments to be administered to her; and Miss Pasture, at bitter cost 


to herself (but she would pay any price for her mother), had bade 
Felix desire the vicar to come for the purpose. 


Hodder 


7s. 6d. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 
By ELLERY QUEEN. Gollancz. 


I defy anyone to read these excerpts and emerge from the ordeal 
without a whirling head, and I submit that, in an author who 
knows the elements of his business, writing of this order is nothing 
less than rank bad manners. 

On the story and the characterisation I am necessarily forbidden 
to comment. I may, however, express a mild disbelief of the 
man who protested against the admission at any time of his 
brother to the parish church on the ground that he had once been 
seen there in liquor. I suspect, though I am not going to attempt 
to prove, other improbabilities. The upshot of it is that Mr. 
Hutchinson is behaving in a perfectly inexplicable manner. His 
book reminds me of nothing so much as a bed of lettuces that 
have gone to seed. The lettuce is an agreeable vegetable at the 
proper time of its growth. But if it is allowed to go on growing 
beyond the proper time, it branches out into a large, ungainly, 
and perfectly useless shape. Of course, lettuces cannot correct 
their faults: perhaps Mr. Hutchinson can correct his. 

I mention Mr. Booth Tarkington’s novel here not so much on 
account of its intrinsic merits, which are not so great as we have a 
right to expect from him, as because, like some other American 
novels on which I have remarked here, it throws an interesting 
light on the structure of American society. All the characters 
are concerned with the N.K.U., or National Kitchen Utensils. 
Young Mrs. Greeley is the wife of the newly appointed factory 
manager, and compliments paid to her at the congratulatory 
banquet given to her husband induce in her empty young head 
the idea, first, that she is responsible for his success; and, second, 
that the “Big Boss” who has promoted him recognises her 
merits in a peculiarly intimate and flattering way. What is 
chiefly interesting in the book is the picture of a society which 
revolves entirely round the affairs of a large industrial concern 
and which looks up to the “ Big Boss” as vassals to a feudal 
chief. This picture is all the more impressive because it is not 
the main point of Mr. Tarkington’s story : it is rather part of the 
background which he takes for granted. So far as the main point 
goes, the treatment is crude to the verge of the ludicrous. Mrs. 
Greeley is to be disillusioned as to the estimation in which she is 
held by the “ Big Boss.” Mr. Tarkington therefore takes her to 
a dinner-party at the house of this magnate, where the entire 
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company, with the exception of the two strangers, talks in this 
manner : 

Such a passage in a work of the highest literary pretension is as 
shocking as Chopin’s sentimentality in the midst of his Marche 
Funébre. It is like a ballet girl at a prayer meeting of mountaineers ; 
it is a false note, like a pretty woman overdre at a quiet party. 
It is like a rococo frame upon a Fra Angelico. 

Upon one of these disquisitions Mrs. Greeley comments: “ Isn’t 
he the high-brow cut-up, though? [I°ll tell the world *—which 
judgment seems to me to err, if at all, on the side of mercy, and 
which ought to have sounded through this horrible gathering 
like the trumpets of doom blown by the breath of decent, common 
humanity. I do not suppose that in all this Mr. Tarkington fairly 
represents the tone usually observed by wealthy industrial society 
in the United States. But he does convey, and very vividly, an 
idea of a segregation of classes unlike anything of which we have 
experience here. 

Mr. Edward Albert (if, indeed, he should be given the masculine 
honorific, which I take leave to doubt) has written a novel which 
it would be easier to understand if it were his first. Apparently 
it is at least his third, but it shows astonishing marks of 
amateurism, together with very interesting marks of talent and 
power. It might have been a more coherent performance if he 
had made up his mind to begin with (or even halfway through) 
what sort of a beok he wanted to write. He has made an un- 
expected attempt to cembine the novel of rural horrors in the 
manner of the Powys family with the conventional detective 
story, complete with detective, trial and ingenious counsel for 
the defence. It is hardly surprising that he fails on both sides 
of his attempt. The mystery of the murder is solved by an 
overheard conversation—a device which the meanest prac- 
titioner in this art would despise. And the horrors ase piled on 
to an extent which robs them of any chance of meaning or dignity. 
Within the first forty pages of the book Mrs. MacBeen learns 
that her youngest son has been expelled from the University for 
stealing books, and, going there for further information, is told 
that the offence was aggravated by the fact that he, being a 
divinity student, specialised in the theft of books which ought 
to have been in no hands but those of doctors. Stunned by this 
she is overtaken by faintness in the street, and the brandy which 
a well-meaning passer-by gives her has such an effect on her 
unaccustomed wits that she spends the rest of the night in a 
cell in a police-station. Next day, on her way home, she pays 
@ visit to her married daughter, to find that this worthy member 
of an unlucky family is unhappy with her husband and that their 
only child is an imbecile. This, let me repeat, occurs within the 
first forty pages. Mrs. MacBeen’s further experiences in the 
course of the book include giving evidence against her son at his 
trial for murder, being nearly burnt to death as the result of an 
accident with a lamp, and being suspected of contriving the 
accident for the sake of the insurance money, and an attempt at 
suicide which fails only because she has not the wit to put another 
penny in the gas-meter. In the end it is proved, not only that 
her son is innocent of the murder, but also that he stole the books 
solely in order that his sister might be able to protect herself 
against the arrival of another imbecile child. I have made this 
abstract in a moderate and merciful spirit. It might, without 
misrepresentation, be far more damaging. But it is not so easy 
to show how, through the interstices of a web of absurdities, there 
shows a real sense of people and events. Perhaps the best proof 
is that it is possible to struggle on to the end through so much 
nonsense and still to retain some desire to know what happens 
to all the persons involved in it, simply because, though 
Mr. Albert waves them about like so many marionettes, they 
nevertheless retain a certain human reality. 

I have, in conclusion, to recommend two “ thrillers”? which 
are above the average and will make good reading for what ought 
to be a lazy month. Mr. Lockhart deals with Bolshevik con- 
spirators in England—a convenient kind of bad fairy, the 
advantages of which no one ought to grudge to the sensational 
novelist. The story is briskly and vividly told; there are hair- 
breadth escapes, exciting chases, and the reward of virtue and 
the punishment of villainy. 

The Mystery of the Roman Hat will not, perhaps, pass the 
highest tests that can be applied to the detective story. There 
is an important motive, which is not revealed until the mystery has 
been solved, and there is one element of the problem in which a 
definite attempt is made to confuse the reader. But these are 
faults which may be excused on the score of the general ingenuity 
of the story and the readable manner in which it is told... s. 


ee 


THE PROBLEM OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


The Little Entente. By Roserr Macuray. Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d. 

Self-Determination for Austria. By F. F. G. KLEmNwAeEcuter, 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

The simultaneous appearance of these two books is convenient, 
for each supplies a corrective to the other. Mr. Machray’s 
book is a carefully documented history of the origins and aims 
of the Little Entente. Based on the belief that the new Europe 
of the Peace Treaties is politically and ethnically a vast improve- 
ment on the pre-war Europe, it endeavours to prove how the 
Little Entente is working for the ‘‘ normalisation’ of Central 
Europe and, therefore, for peace and stability in Europe generally, 
Herr Kleinwaechter’s pamphlet is a passionate plea for the 
Anschluss—the union of Austria with the rest of Germany, 
Assuming that Austria is incapable of supporting a separate 
economic existenge, he tries to demonstrate that, of all the 
solutions suggested for the relief of Austria, the Anschluss is 
the most practical and the least dangerous. Mr. Machray is the 
defender of the status quo; Herr Kleinwaechter is an advocate 
of treaty revision. 

Few Englishmen will find fault with Mr. Machray’s argument 
that the new Europe is an improvement on the old. Admittedly, 
the framers of the Peace Treaties might have devised a better 
scheme of things in Central Europe, and, in so doing, they would 
have prevented much trouble to themselves and to the rest of 
the world. Nevertheless, the feudal monarchy of the Hapsburgs 
was an anomaly which had long outlived its period of utility, 
Its destruction was hastened by the war, but its disappearance 
sooner or later was inevitable. It may be granted, too, that the 
Little Entente has justified itself by preventing such undesirable 
occurrences as the restoration of the ex-Emperor Karl and by 
putting a check on irredentist ambitions in Hungary. When 
one compares Central European conditions to-day with the chaos 
and economic distress which prevailed ten years ago, one is 
bound to admit that the progress achieved has been very 
remarkable. For the peace which has been preserved and the 
outward stability which now reigns, the Little Entente must 
also be given its share of credit. Indeed, during the last ten years 
the Little Entente has been a political necessity. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Machray’s book is the chapter 
on the “ normalisation” of Europe, i.e., the consolidation of 
the new Europe on the basis of the various Peace Treaties, 
which he assumes are sacrosanct in their inviolability. But, 
apart from all political considerations, there can be no permanent 
** normalisation ” in the new Central Europe if one of the States 
which compose it is incapable of maintaining an independent 
economic existence. There are two grave problems here: the 
future of Hungary and the future of Austria. Hungary is the 
square peg in the Central European, round hole. Hungary, 
nevertheless, has proved herself capable of independent economic 
existence. The Hungarian problem is therefore a_ political 
problem which can be solved by political understandings or, 
if necessary, by force of arms. But the problem of Austria 
is entirely, or almost entirely, economic, and in a civilised world 
starvation defeats bayonets. Mr. Machray makes no attempt 
to deal with the question of Austria’s economic existence— 
indeed, it is not the purpose of his book—but he pays a just 
tribute to the financial help which the Czechs have already 
afforded to the Austrian Government. Has that help been 
sufficient and will it ever be sufficient to ensure the economic 
stability of the Austrian Republic? Here is the question which 
must eventually determine the success or failure of the Little 
Entente policy. 

On this question Herr Kleinwaechter has very pronounced 
opinions. He declares that the economic situation of Austria 
is virtually the same as it was before the intervention of the 
League of Nations, and that “‘ whoever knows Austria knows 
that, left to herself, she is economically incapable of existence in 
the long run.” He maintains that the Layton-Rist report 
substantiates this view, and he therefore sets himself the task of 
examining the alternatives for ensuring his country’s existence. 
He is most effective in destroying the myth that to-day it is 
still possible to create a fiscal union of the Succession States. 
He points out that during the past ten years a vast network of 
new industries has been set up behind great tariff walls, and 
that in Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Roumania military 
considerations have governed economic policy with a view to 
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Princess Mary 


Viscountess Lascelles 
(Uniform with the Duchess of York) 
AN INTIMATE AND AUTHORITATIVE LIFE-STORY OF THE ONLY DAUGHTER OF 
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FACILITIES, AND PUBLISHED WITH THE APPROVAL OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS. 


by EVELYN GRAHAM 
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Of especial interest and importance is the publication of this authentic life-story of Princess Mary. The author has 
had privileged opportunities for obtaining many hitherto unpublished details concerning the early life of Her Royal 
Highness. By reason of her unfailing sympathy and charm, Princess Mary has won for herself the very deep affection 
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Life’s Ebb and Flow 


The Memoirs and Reminiscences of 
FRANCES, COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


In one large handsome volume, with coloured frontispiece and 
65 other illustrations, 24s. net. 

‘*Iam descended on one side from Nell Gwynn; the other 
from Oliver Cromwell. The Nell in me is all discretion, the 
Noll would fain be heard.” Thus characteristically Frances, 
Countess of Warwick, whose world-famed beauty is only matched 
by her charm, courage and brains, opens her long-expected 
book of reminiscences and reflections, These memoirs portray, 
intimately, eminent personages of three reigns. (Ready To-day.) 


More Stage Favourites of 
the Eighteenth Century 


by LEWIS MELVILLE. 
Author of ‘‘ Stage Favourites of the Eighteenth Century.” 

One volume, coloured frontispiece by BLANCH and 16 illus. 

21s. net. 

Following the successful publication of ‘‘ Stage Favourites of 
the Eighteenth Century,” Mr. Lewis Melville has written this 
companion volume in which he discourses on those actresses 
who were famous during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, Biographies are included of Frances Abington, Sarah 
Siddons, “ Perdita,’’ Robinson, Elizabeth Farren, Dorothy 
Jordan, etc. (Ready To-day.) 








The 


September Massacres 


by G. LENOTRE. 
Author of ‘‘ The Guillotine and its Servants.” 


In one large handsome volume, illustrated, 21s. net. 

M. Lenotre has brought together and edited accounts of 
personal experience written by some of the few survivors of 
those terrible days of September, 1792, during which 1,500 
prisoners, after a travesty of a trial, were slaughtered in the 
streets of Paris. This simple, detailed story gives a picture of an 
episode of almost incredible horror. The book concludes with 
@ series of hitherto unpublished police reports. (Ready To-day.) 
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Things Past 


Reminiscences by 
The DUCHESS OF SERMONETA 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 
21s. net. 


A childhood spent alternately in an old Roman Palace and in 
an old Elizabethan house buried in the depths of Norfolk—such 
was the dual existence of Vittoria Colonna until her twentieth 
year. After her marriage she was intimate with Eleonora Duse, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, Pierpont Morgan, and honoured by the 
friendship of King Edward. (Ready next Friday.) 


Through Terror to Freedom 


by STELLA ARBENINA (Baroness Meyendorff) 


In one large handsome volume, profusely illustrated, 18s. net. 

Stella Arbenina, who is an Englishwoman by birth, is married 
to Baron Paul Meyendorff, and lived in Petrograd until 1918, 
when she escaped from a Bolshevik prison. In this book she 
gives a vivid personal account of her life before the war ; of her 
acquaintance with members of the Imperial family, and a host 
of famous people in politics, art, drama and literature. She 
describes, too, the Revolution’s first days of horror, the hard- 
ships endured, and finally her arrest and life in prison. (Ready.) 


Isles of the Aegean 
by V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR 


Author of ‘‘ The Silken East,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with 8 plates in colour and 
numerous other illustrations printed in two colours, 28s. net. 


Also 100 signed and numbered copies, with an extra set of 
plates, 42s. net. 

Mr. Scott O’Connor is concerned in this book with a very 
lovely corner of the Aegean. His islands, the Cyclades, have a 
history that is older than that of our civilisation, older than 
Helen of Agamemnon. The author is unmindful neither of the 
past nor of the present; he has in the springtime of three years 
travelled far and wide of the Aegean. (Ready 20th Sept.) 
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HARRIET HUME 


A London Fantasy 


the present age, sometimes in the days of 
the Regency. 

For long the answer appears to be in the 
negative, as the story leads to an attempt 
at murder, the strangest crime in literature. 
Yet the book has as happy an ry hy any 
reader could want. (Ready next Friday, 7/6.) 
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making these States independent of foreign imports in the case 
of war. To destroy these tariff walls would cause financial chaos 
in the countries in which the new industries have been established. 
Indeed, the strongest argument against any scheme of federation 
is the fact that the States of the Little Entente are its chief 
opponents. 

His arguments against Austria’s union with any one of the 
Succession States are equally convincing. Economically, the 
only possible union would be with either Czechoslovakia or 
Hungary. Union with Czechoslovakia would add over six 
million Germans to the three million Germans in Czechoslovakia, 
and would result in the swamping of the Czech majority. The 
union of the democratic Austrian Republic with a feudal 
aristocracy like Hungary would revive all the old hates of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and would be opposed by the 
greater and smaller Powers alike as a menace to European peace. 
There remains, therefore, the Anschluss with Germany, which, 
in the opinion of Herr Kleinwaechter and of the vast majority 
of his countrymen, is the ideal solution. This union, he argues, 
would definitely close up one source of European crises and 
would ensure the loyal co-operation of the German people in 
establishing European peace. There is, in his opinion, and it 
is an opinion which is shared by most independent observers, 
only one motive against the Anschluss, and that is France’s 
fear of a greater Germany. 

Herr Kleinwaechter is a propagandist—his attitude towards 
Austria’s war guilt and the fact that he describes Count Berchthold 
as a Hungarian prove his bias—but his case will not be easy to 
refute except by purely Machiavellian arguments. Time, of 
which he is naturally impatient, is on his side. In its essentials 
the problem of the Anschluss is comparatively simple. The 
Czechs (one says advisedly the Czechs, for they are the natural 
leaders of the Little Entente and, so long as their foreign policy 
is controlled by President Masaryk and Dr. Benes, the least 
imperialist and the most liberal-minded of its members) have a 
limited period of time in which to improve Austria’s economic 
position to a sufficient extent to induce the Austrians to cling 
to their independence. 

If they cannot or do not wish to succeed in this task, the 
Anschluss will be inevitable, and the Great Powers will not lift 
a finger to prevent it. Indeed, it may come almost by itself 
through a common tariff and monetary policy. The progress 
towards formal union that has already been achieved in such 
matters as the unification of the Austrian and German Penal 
Codes shows plainly enough the direction in which Austria is 
travelling. For Austria it would be a disaster if, as is by no 
means improbable, a second economic collapse should be necessary 
to ensure her union with Germany. It remains to be seen whether 
the Little Entente will be able, through a more enlightened 
economic policy, to avert it. In any case, the policy of relying 
on} bayonets as a means of prevention is fraught with danger, 
and in the long run is bound to fail. Peoples who wish to be 
one, sooner or later will be one. 


OUR STUPIDLY INHUMAN PRISON 
SYSTEM 


His Majesty’s Guests. Secrets of the Cells. By “ WaRDEN.” 
Jarrolds. 10s. 6d. 


“‘ Warden” is a man who, after eight years in the army, has 
seen twenty-five years’ service as a warder in our great convict 
prisons. He is obviously an unusually intelligent and humane 
man, and this book of his is of real value. It is quite unsensational 
and patently truthful, and gives the reader what must surely be a 
very fair view of what penal servitude in a modern English prison 
is really like. It reinforces the opinion, which is becoming more and 
more widely held, that our prison system as evolved by the 
humanitarian reformers of the nineteenth century is the most 
inhuman device that men have ever invented for the punishment 
of their erring fellow-creatures. The perfect order of it, the 
impeccable sanitation, the carefully i quality of the 


inspected 
poor and monotonous food, the chapel services and the lectures, 
the unchallengeable “justice” of the Governors, the silence 
rules which prevent young prisoners being corrupted by old ones— 
the very perfection of it all only serves to strengthen one’s realisa- 
tion that there is no punishment so inherently cruel as that which 
subjects its victims to long years of forcible “ improvement.” 


The very cleanliness of it all is but an added torture. Is there, 
we wonder, a single man who knew the horrors of Newgate and the 
hulks a hundred years ago who, if he were alive to-day, would not 
infinitely prefer the sociable squalor of those dreadful places to 
the systematically inhuman “ humanity ” of such an institution 
as Dartmoor or Parkhurst to-day—where everything is calculated 
to destroy irretrievably the self-respect and independence of the 
inmates? Is it not better to be kicked and starved and beaten 
than to be turned into a hygienically controlled automaton, who 
is allowed every day exactly the right number of calories of 
nutriment to preserve his physical strength, and every week just 
the right number of sermons and lectures or even concerts to 
afford adequate spiritual nourishment for those who are capable 
of absorbing it? The old system of transportation was probably 
the most humane plan ever invented for dealing with incorrigible 
criminals. It involved much physical brutality, but it did not 
involve the soul-destroying moral tyranny of our modern penal 
system—so proudly admired by the late Home Secretary. 

At some points the system patently and inevitably fails, 
It has been found impossible, for example, as ‘‘ Warden” points 
out, altogether to prevent prisoners getting hold occasionally 
of tobacco for smoking or chewing. The warders are more 
human than the system, and even the severest punishments cannot 
stamp out all forms of this harmless smuggling. 

It seems an absurd thing [writes ““‘ Warden ”’] that the giving of a 
quarter of an inch of hard tobacco should be considered a criminal 
offence, not only punishable by six months’ imprisonment, but 
carrying with it utter ruin, the loss of job and pension, and all 
prospect of getting another berth dependent upon references, 
Most warders are ex-army or navy pensioners, and of course the 
army or navy pension goes at the same time. Yet, despite the 
penalties, trafficking persists and, in my opinion, will persist. Letters 
will be smuggled out and in, and tobacco will be obtained. 

The warders who are officially “‘ corrupt ’’ in this connection are 
known amongst convicts as “ straight ” warders, and most of us 
would probably prefer to use the convicts’ adjective. 

. Space forbids us to enlarge on this subject at the moment to the 
extent that we should like. We must content ourselves with a 
few more quotations from the pen of this wise and highly 
experienced commentator. 


Such cases, typical of many, thoroughly convince me of the utter 
fallacy of extreme severity as a remedy for crime... . 


If medicine or science or mechanics had stood still as criminal 
justice has, then we would certainly have been still in the good old 
days of the coaches, the leech and the courier. .. . 


Said one convict to me, “I am sixty years old. I have never 
carried a weapon in my life... . But if the judges are talking about 
stiffening sentences for chaps like me [the ex-Home Secretary says 
that short sentences are a mistake from a reformatory point of view], 
then I’m going to do something different. If it means that my 
next job’s going to cost me ten years, well I can’t do it. Fair's 
fair. I don’t mind doing three or even five if they catch me, but if 
it’s going to be a case of ten—well—let them catch me alive, that’s 
all. I’ll carry a gun, and, if necessary, keep one cartridge for 
myself. . . .” 


Such an increase in the efficiency of detective methods as would 
make capture almost certain, would be an excellent deterrent to 
many a criminal, but threat of excessive sentence only ministers 
to his sense of social injustice and makes him more desperate. . . . 

I am profoundly convinced that if the searchlight of complete 
publicity were to be turned on the prisons, the amazing hypocrisy 
of the “experts” would be instantly revealed, and an agitation like 
nothing since the days of John Howard would be set afoot to alter 
an intolerable state of affairs. . . . 


It is perfectly true that there are some natures so warped that 
nothing on earth will reform them. ... This man has a record 
of eight convictions for appalling offences against little boys and 
girls. In a case of this kind I am profoundly convinced that it 
would be better quietly to put him out of existence without any 
spectacular cruelty [e.g., the ‘‘cat”’] rather than keep him for 
years in prison and then release him to do all over again the damage 
he has done before. In his last charge more than a dozen children 
were involved. The day will come when it will be realised that 
such a man is not a case for the police but for a doctor. ... If it 
is not possible to be kind, it is better to kill. Sternness, rigour, 
“the cat,” “silent cells,” and straight jackets in my opinion are 
worse than useless. .. . 


From the moment a man enters prison he is confronted with @ 
whole series of “Thou shalt nots.” He must not talk, he — 
not smoke, he must not laugh, he must not walk at the pace whi 
suits him, but at that directed by the warder in charge. If he ~ 
in his cell he is guilty of causing a disturbance, and if he whistles - 
work he is equally guilty... . It should be the aim of any pen : 
system with the least pretence of desiring reform to see to it tha’ 
self-respect, on the part of the criminal, is not utterly destroyed. 
These quotations illustrate the general tenor of the “ 

But for the most part it consists of concrete instances an 
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BACHELOR'S 


The following exquisite quotation 


taken “My Lad 
Tee ~~ 


OON we are all in the old room again, 
Jimmy on the hearthrug, Marriot in the 
cane-chair; the curtains are pinned together 
with a pen-nib, and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 


Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, 
but he is a married man, and we seldom see 
him nowadays. Others will be regarded as 
intruders. If they are smoking common tobac- 
cos, they must either be allowed to try ours 
or requested to withdraw. One need only put 
his head in at my door to realise that tobaccos 
are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. No 
one who smokes the Arcadia would ever at- 
tempt to describe its delights, for his pipe 
would be certain to go out. When he was at 
school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from cane to or- 
dinary mixtures was not so noticeable as the 
change from ordinary mixtures to the Arcadia. 


I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with any- 
body about anything. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give you 
the only address at which the Arcadia is to 
be had. But that I will not do. It would be 
as rash as proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may not be 
worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 

SIR J. M. BARRIE says... “What I 


call the ‘Arcadia’ in‘My Lady Nicotine’ 
is she Craven Mixture and no other.” 


2 OZS. 2/5 
Crave 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London. 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
20%. 2/5. 40%. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 

































Mr. Elderman : 


Mr. Elderman : 


Mr. Elderman : 


Mr. Elderman : 


Mr. Elderman : 





One Man 
To Another 


Mr. Youngerman : 


Mr. Youngerman: 


Mr. Youngerman: 


Mr. Youngerman: 


Mr. Youngerman: 





So you are giving up work, Sir? Well I'll 
have to wait another 30 years before I get 
my pension. 


You're lucky to have one to look forward 
to. They don’t give pensions in my line of 
business. 


I’m sorry. Then it’s a rather serious finan- 
cial loss? I suppose it will be difficult to 
get another position at your age ? 


Happily it isn’t necessary. I took out an 
endowment policy when I was 30. Next 
week I shall be 65, and I draw £584 cash in 
addition to an income of £300 a year for the 
rest of my life. 


By Jove! that sounds a useful proposition. 
I reckon on a pension, but one never knows. 
Besides, it would be a lot less than my 
salary. 


Yes, and during the whole of the time, if 
anything had happened to me, the wife 
would have had the full sum assured of 
£2.000. and something substantial added 
each year by way of bonus. 


Perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling me the 
name of your insurance company. I'd like 
to know what it would cost me to fix upa 
similar proposition. 


My Company’s the Prudential—sound as a 
rock. It happens that I can tell you the 
figures, if you’re interested. My boy's the 
same age as you are, and I got their repre- 
sentative to work it out for him. Allowing 
for income-tax rebate and assuming the 
rate of Bonus doesn’t alter it will cost him 
£51 10s. 6d. a year—less than £1 a week. 


Suppose I wanted to draw the money at 60? 
Could that be arranged, do you think ? 


Oh, yes ; they advertise : Any age, Any term, 
Any amount. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE £300 A YEAR 
AT AGE 65 OR EARLIER, FILL IN 
AND FORWARD THIS COUPON, 
| OR WRITE, MENTIONING THIS PAPER. 














income of 


Name. 


To 
| | The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co. Ltd. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Please send me particulars of a With-Profit Endowment 
Assurance Policy which will enable me to secure an assured 


ee eeeeeceeses 


My age next birthday is 





Address 








NS. 9.29. 





P.P. 194 
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incidents which are often humorous and commonly have no 
moral attached to them. That is its special value; it obviously 
was not written with any special purpose or to support any 
particular theory of penal reform. Its purpose emerges, as it were, 
spontaneously from the actual record of facts, culled from the 
recollection of a man who has spent a quarter of a century in the 
company of convicts. He does not say you ought to do this or 
that; he merely says, what you are doing to-day is stupid and 
evil, and ought to be stopped—and we think that few of his 
readers will disagree with him. 


«SQUIRE HARRY” 


Henry VIII. By Francis Hacketr. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Hackett has written a very vivacious book, and steered 
his way with considerable skill among the devious currents and 
cross-purposes of the reign of Henry VIII. He has done more. 
He has given us some penetrating studies of character, not 
least of that most puzzling of mortals and kings, Henry himself. 
To these we shall return. For, to use a phrase first coined by 
Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, the book is rather a psychography than 
a history. As a history it falls between two stools. Its i 
dust-wrapper will make the sober historical student blink; 
its contents demand a good deal of previous knowledge of the 
period, and will discourage the casual reader. Then there are 
no references, nor footnotes, nor bibliography, though we are 
told that Mr. Hackett has consulted the twenty thousand pages 
of the Rolls Series of The Life and Reign of Henry VIII., and that 
a bibliography prepared for him in Paris ran to sixty-seven typed 
pages. These he has condensed into chatty English, sometimes 
into conversations, sometimes, alas! into slang. It is all cleverly 
done; but what is left of the style? This: the construction of 
the book is that of Emil Ludwig, and the style is a conflation of 
Froude—with whose conclusions Mr. Hackett does not in the 
least agree—of Harrison Ainsworth, and of Hepworth Dixon. 
There is an almost forgotten work by the last-named writer, 
Her Majesty’s Tower, partisan, inaccurate, yet with a certain 
brilliancy of its own, of which we are perpetually reminded. 
The same terse sentences, the same reach after epigram, never 
quite attained, the same splashing of colour, the same instinct for 
a wider perspective, not wholly trustworthy—they are all here. 

Now, we have no liking for Herr Ludwig’s way of writing up 
history. And it says a good deal for Mr. Hackett that he has 
avoided Ludwig’s shallows, and has struck out for the deeps. 
He has a very fair idea of spacing, and, granted the previous 
knowledge which we posited, gives a competent view of European 
issues. But all is grouped around Henry’s six wives and their 
formidable husband. And that is to the good. For Henry’s 
shiftings of policies, and ministers, did depend on his choice 
of partners for the royal bed, and no one can help being interested 
in so plentifully married a man. Plentifully married, did we 
say? By no means, in Henry’s own eyes. In those small, 
shrewd, alternatively jovial and malevolent eyes he was only 
wedded twice—possibly thrice, but an Act of Parliament declared 
the unchaste Katherine Howard guilty of high treason in marrying 
him at all, and Tudor law allowed no rights to an attainted 
subject. Henry came as a bachelor to Jane Seymour and as a 
wronged widower to Katherine Parr. And so we are brought 
face to face with three prominent and complicated personalities, 
the King himself, Thomas Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell. 

Henry, as Mr. Hackett rightly points out, was not the “ bluff 
King Hal” of English tradition. It says much for the man, 
however, that, after butchering seventy thousand of his subjects, 
he bequeathed the tradition to posterity. And it says more 
about the Europe of his day that, though Francis I. might 
“ sigh,” and Charles V. shrug, as news of each fresh wife-murder 
or divorce (only they were never “ divorces”) came in, or 
Luther might groan, “Squire Harry wishes to be God,” yet 
Henry passed in public opinion as the most moral of the three 
great monarchs. All the same, there are the two matrimonial 
tragedies, one enacted while the “sweet Lord Harry’s” gaily 
lit barge plied up and down outside the Tower, amid revel and 
song (for the man was a vulgarian), to be rowed to a fresh 
betrothal next morning; there were the headless corpses of 
More and Fisher and old Lady Salisbury, and the mangled 
remains of the Carthusians and a thousand others; there were 
the myriad sacrileges, robberies and spoliations, and nothing to 
show for them; there was, not least, the legacy of syphilis to 


his wretched boy. No examples of Borgia atrocity, or Medici 
venality, or Machiavellian ruthlessness excuse these crimes, 
though none of them, we may be sure, was lost on Henry’s 
half-Celtic susceptibility. But look at the royal portrait, as 
unerring Holbein has given it to us. The power of the brows, 
the craft of the eyes, the beauty of the small mouth, the over. 
whelming lustfulness of the huge jowls, the glimmering humour 
that plays over the whole face, still hold us fascinated as they held 
the England of his “ imperial crown.” And there were other 
things. Henry was one of the most accomplished men of his 
time, a theologian, a musician, a sportsman; but he inherited 
the savagery of his grandfather, Edward IV., and, when faced 
by secret danger, he was an arrant coward. But, above all, 
he must always be in the right. Not only that, but he must 
see to it that Parliament, clergy and people agree that he is in 
the right, at any cost of tears and blood. Else that intricate 
conscience of his—and the workings of the Royal conscience are 
one of the salient factors of the reign—will not be satisfied. 
So we come to Cranmer, and the peculiar and indispensable part 
he played in the Tudor tragi-comedy. 

There are some who would canonise Cranmer. The healthy- 
minded though heated Cobbett, on the other hand, declared that 
Cranmer’s career made him doubt the very existence of God. 
Henry, with the sense of humour we have noted, once appointed 
Cranmer himself chairman of a Commission to inquire into the 
heresies of Cranmer. For his “ chaplain ” was simply invaluable 
to him. To quote Mr. Hackett, the Archbishop “‘ was his female 
partner, a sort of cathedral wife.” It is true that “in this 
nobly submissive role, his life was to be a series of little moral 
surprises. He was often to discover, with some dismay, that 
his lord and master was bringing off some unexpected 
like a beheading.” And indeed, worse. Finally, “ if the cork: 
screw could be credited with the wine that it opens, Cranmer 
was a hero.” This in view of the beau geste in the flames that 
branded itself on the English imagination, and obliterated the 
record of many frailties, obliquities, and even crimes. For 
perjury, though in a perjured age, is still a crime, and treason, 
in an age of imaginary treasons, is a crime too. Cranmer was 
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UIUC 


The Fabian Society 


Kingsway Hall 
LECTURES 





Autumn, 1929. 


HE Autumn course of lectures will be held this 

year in the Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, Holborn, 
on six successive Thursday evenings, beginning on 
Thursday, October 17th, at 8.30. The general title 
of the course will be “ Social Evolution : The next 
ten years.” The dates, subjects and lecturers 
arranged are as follows :— 


]. Thursday, 17th October. 


“THE PLAIN PROSE OF SOCIALIST POLICY.” 
Chairman: Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, D.Litt. 
Leeturer: Mr. G. D. H. COLE, 


Il. Thursday, 24th October : 
“THE PARTY SYSTEM AND THE FUTURE OF 
PARLIAMENT.” 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. LORD SANKEY. 
Lecturer: Professor H. J. LASKL 


Ill. Thursday, 31st October : 


“THE EMPIRE AND THE COMMONWEALTH.” 
Chairman : Miss A, SUSAN LAWRENCE, M.P. 
Lecturer: Mr. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


IV. Thursday, 7th November : 


“NATIONAL RIVALRIES AND INTERNATIONAL 
NECESSITIES.” 
Chairman: Rt. Hon. ARTHUR GREENWOOD, M.P. 
Lecturer: Mr. C. DELISLE BURNS, D.Litt. 


V. Thursday, 14th November: 


“BRITAIN IN 1929: THE EMERGING COM- 
MUNITY.” 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. EARL DE LA WARR. 
Lecturer: Mrs. M. A. HAMILTON, M.P. 


VI. Thursday, 21st November : 
- “RANDOM SPECULATIONS.” 


Chairman: Sir W. A. JOWITT, K.C., M.P. 
Lecturer: Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 


Admission will be by ticket for the course, which can be applied 
for at once, or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation 
is limited, preference will be given to applicants for tickets for the 
whole course. Applications for single tickets will therefore be 
Treserved until October 9th, 1929, after which the remaining seats will 
be allotted according to priority of application. 

The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls and front 
tows of gallery is one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a 
single lecture; for numbered back stalls and gallery seats, twelve shillings 
for the course, or three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered 
upper gallery and back rows of stalls, six shillings for the course, or 
one shilling and sixpence for a single lecture. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian 
Society, 11 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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Next Tuesday 


At all Booksellers 
and Libraries 


Hugh Walpole’s 
New Novel 
HANS 
FROST 


7s. 6d. net 
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THE AQUILA PRESS 


Will publish on August 26th a short 
epic by the greatest of Slav “ romantic” 
poets 


MIKHAIL 
YURIEVITCH 
LERMONTOV 


A SONG about Tsar Ivan Vasilyevitch, 
His Young Body-guard and the Valiant 
Merchant Kalashnikov. 


Translated by JOHN COURNOS. 
Decorations engraved on wood and a special 
cover design in blind tooling on Chinese lacquer- 
red Niger, with triple inlay, are the work of 

PAUL NASH. 


The Edition will be limited to 750 
copies, of which 700 only will be for 
sale, price One-and-a-Half-Guineas. 


List of Autumn publications will be supplied on 
application to— 


THE AQUILA PRESS, LTD., 
15a Lenthall Place, S.W. 7 
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false to his ordination vow, perjured himself twice on his accession 
to the Primacy, and was to forswear himself at Edward’s death, 
and to join Northumberland’s plot. We will not dwell on the 
Recantations; the flesh is weak. All this is true; but it is not 
the whole truth about Cranmer; if it were, he would not have 
proved the exquisite weapon for Henry’s hand that Henry 
needed. 

The truth was, Henry wanted a man of real parts to help him 
through, a man “‘ somehow good,” and yet tainted. Thomas 
Cranmer, whom he never “ beknaved” as he “ beknaved ” 
Cromwell, was fitted to fill the place to perfection. For one 
thing, he was a convinced Erastian. Had Nero sat on the 
English throne, then Nero would have been Supreme Head of the 
English Church. When Henry told Cranmer there was a whale 
to be seen, Cranmer saw a whale; more than that, he marvelled 
that men of integrity, such as More, could not go a-whaling with 
him. Mr. Hackett has missed that strange scene at Lambeth 
when Cranmer’s subtlety almost staggered More into unwilling 
acquiescence. And subtlety was what Henry, subtle himself, 
could appreciate and use. And he could use other and less 
respectable qualities. There was the drama of the Court at 
Dunstable, before which the cowering Primate cited Queen 
Katherine, fearing nothing more than the appearance of the 
wronged woman ere he could pronounce sentence of nullity. 
In the business of Anne Boleyn, from beginning to end, as in the 
equally grisly business of Katherine Howard, which Mr. Hackett 
shows up, Cranmer was at his worst. But there was another 
side to him. Like his master, he was a scholar and a statesman, 
and would, if opportunity and Melancthon had favoured him, 
have built up a union of Protestant Churches. And he possessed, 
like many of his fellows, but supremely, a command of English 
whose music still lingers in our ears, and a felicitous liturgical 
gift. Devout language, with Henry and Cromwell, often draped 
evil deeds, but Cranmer was sincere in his prayers, and, 
when not in bodily fear, was kindly and tolerant. What an 
instrument for a King such as Henry! So long as the royal 
widower lived, there was no danger for his ‘* chaplain ’—as there 
was for Cromwell, though he was too coarse in grain to realise 
it. Utterly ruthless, a Machiavellian to the core, ‘“ malleus 
monachorum,”’a consummate manager of Parliamentsand collector 
of imposts, Cromwell never provided for the hour when the last 
tax should have been extorted, the last monastery looted, the 
last wealthy trust—that of the Hospitallers—fieeced, the last 
nullity proclaimed. The King had berated and cuffed him even 
in the zenith of his power, and for a very good reason. Cromwell 
was Henry’s evil conscience, and Henry hated an evil conscience. 
Self-approval was a necessity to him, and Cranmer had ministered 
to it. The instant ‘“ Thomas Cromwell, shearman,” had served 
his purpose, he was hurried to Tyburn. To blot out the very 
thought of him, the day of his execution was the Fifth Queen’s 
wedding-day. 

And what of Henry, when his own time came? Mr. Hackett 
records briefly the final scene, then steps aside without comment. 
We are left with strange impressions: a Church despoiled and 
torn from Catholic unity, its supreme Headship vested in a 
sickly boy and two bastardised girls; a rabble of a Regency, 
men of baser blood and lower aim supplying the long wastage 
of the untiring axe; an impoverished country ; a debased coinage. 
That is one side of the medal ; the other is the stamp for all time 
on a people’s memory of a flaring personality, persistent, gifted, 
unscrupulous, whose amazing activity somehow— it is incontest- 
able—reared from a soil drenched with blood a new and trembling 
life, the fine flower of English nationality. 


CITY MONUMENTS BEFORE 1714 


Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). London. 
Vol. IV. The City. H.M. Stationery Office. £1 1s. 

The committee of experts have again produced, as a sequel to 
their Roman London, a splendid book worthy of the occasion. 
True, it is much nearer six pounds than five in weight, but some 
of this is due to the loaded paper which carries the illustrations. 
No one would wish to reduce the generous show of these, which 
in itself is worth the price charged for the whole book. Apart 
from the pictures which go with the text, an excellent display of 
photographs illustrates the very useful “ Sectional Preface,” 
which gives a list of particular features of note, from altars and 
brasses (best seen at All Hallows, Barking) to signs (now almost 
entirely removed from their original shop settings) and sword- 


ct 


rests. Thus the reader can get a good view of the i 
font-cover at All Hallows, with its cherubs and details of fruit 
and flowers. The experts confine themselves to facts or strong 
probabilities as shown by existing architecture; so we hear 
nothing of the two previous edifices supposed to have occupied 
the site of this same church. Their inventory of the existing 
monuments is concise, clear and exhaustive, and there they 
leave them, generally without criticism or applause. 

The guide-books, which will doubtless use this storehouse of 
information, will have to do the gushing. Rarely, as in the 
account of the splendid early church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, a monument is described as of “‘ unusual interest.” A 
table at the end shows the cost of Wren’s churches, but it is 
outside the scheme to tell us that he got the meagre sum of £200 
a year while he was building St. Paul’s. The City is an amazing 
memorial of his genius and versatility in design, even after the 
disappearance of several of his churches. The first award is 
generally given to the ornate steeple of St. Mary le Bow, 
but plainer and less-known examples, like the long spire of 
St. Margaret Pattens, have their grace. As is noted, the lost 
churches have often passed on their treasures. St. Vedast, queer 
in name and in steeple, now represents four churches. Others, 
like St. Alphege, are fragments separated from their churchyards, 
Here the floor is eighteen inches above that of the fourteenth 
century. St. Mary Woolchurch Haw stood on the site now 
occupied by the Mansion House, which, being too late in date 
to be recorded, might have had a word for that reason in the 
account of Walbrook Ward. ‘There must be a limit, and it has 
been decided that nothing after 1714 is an historic monument, 
Gresham’s Royal Exchange, rebuilt and reopened by Queen 
Victoria, with the support of a luncheon of fifty dishes, only 
figures for its old pavement. 

The book, however, occasionally goes past its limits and might 
have done so a little more. Thus the elaborate tomb of Sir 
John Croke at All Hallows, Barking, gets twenty lines of descrip- 
tion, and two more might have been added to say that on it at 
present burns the Lamp of Maintenance of Toc H. A replica 
might be mentioned where it represents an old statue. Such is 
the Queen Anne (1886) in place of the figure which commemorated 
the completion of St. Paul’s in 1712. The footway under the 
tower of St. Magnus was made in 1762 to help the traffic, but 
now appears useless, as it ends in railings blocked with buildings. 
The memorial of Stowe, London’s chronicler, at St. Andrew 
Undershaft, is duly pictured (Plate 55), and the reader may 
notice how white the quill is which he holds. Modern piety 
inserts a new one in his hand yearly. So, though he fell to 
beggary, his famous work is perpetually remembered. ‘ Under- 
shaft’? means that the steeple was less high than the great 
maypole, “set up in an insurrection of youths against aliens 
on May Day, 1577,” and as these place-names are often memorials 
of a long-forgotten past, a line or two might have been devoted 
to the more obscure of them. Stowe’s division of his narrative 
into Wards has been wisely followed, for parishes are confusing. 
The Bank of England, for instance, is in three of them. 

In earlier days regard for the work of Wren or anyone else 
was seldom to be expected. The foundation of St. Katharine 
by the Tower, with its seven-hundred-years’-old name, was torn 
up in the nineteenth century to make a dock. The appearance 
of this book, with its list of monuments emphatically commended 
for survival, shows the new spirit. Anything worth preserving, 
even after 1714, is likely, we hope, to find champions to-day. 
“ At the corner of Wood Street,” in 1797, Wordsworth noted 
the enchantment for a poor country girl of 

a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years. 
Was it attracted by the plane tree at the Cheapside end of the 
street, which has now grown to a great height among the stones 
of a courtyard? We do not know, but such trees are monuments 
to be preserved. The secular buildings of the City are chiefly 
halls. Elizabethan and Jacobean examples are scarce, and few 
of the big houses erected after the fire of 1666, like Wren’s Deanery 
of St. Paul’s, have survived. An old name does not always 
mean’ an old site. The present Cock Tavern has only old 
features to bolster up its antiquity, and though it makes play 
with Tennyson’s Monologue, he drank on the opposite side of the 
road. ‘“ Cupids with swags” reads oddly to-day. The swag, 
“festoon of flowers or fruit,” might have been added to the 
technical glossary. The coloured arms of the City form am 
appropriate frontispiece. They belong to the little church of 
St. Ethelburga, a gem easily missed, as it is closed in with shops. 
One may go across London from one church to another in a0 
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easy steeplechase, but some are huddled into a corner by bigger 
buildings. Hemmed in on both sides, the church of St. Katharine 
Cree looks dark and dull enough, but its design and monuments 
are both noteworthy. The City does not reveal its beauties 
readily to the first-comer, but if he cannot find all the older 
monuments worth seeing with the aid of the maps and plans 
and indexes of this book, he must be foolish indeed. 

Such work implies an amazing amount of care and research, and 
we are sorry to gather that the staff suffers from inadequate 
funds. This is sad stinginess for a great city, but the Londoner 
was ever busy with his own fortune. At Milton’s church of 
St. Giles the reviewer once chanced on a curate taking a Sunday 
class. ‘“ Now, children,” he asked brightly, “what was the 
special distinction of St. Matthew?” A small voice piped up, 
“* Please, sir, he made money.” 


MODERN SWEDISH POETRY 


Modern Swedish Poetry. A Selection, translated in the Original 
Metres, by C. D. Lococx. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

We owe a debt already to Mr. Locock, not merely for introducing 
us to much true poetry to which we should otherwise have had 
no access, but also, unless we are mistaken, for the equally 
keen pleasure with which he has enlivened our solitary hours 
by some charming lessons in the “Game and Play of the 
Chesse.”” We turn therefore to his new volume with more than 
usual of that anticipation of benefits to come which, if not 
actually gratitude, is aroused by it. Nor are we disappointed ; 
for there are here a number of good poems well translated. 

There is one advantage about poetry in a language which is 
of our own stock and, in its essentials, identical with ours. The 
poetic groundwork is familiar, the tone the same, and 
appreciation therefore almost as easy as with poetry in our 
own tongue. What Englishman is troubled with Lenu, 
Riickert, or the lyrics of Goethe? They are all “in his own 
line”; he can feel them at once. Nay, three out of every four 
lines run easily and naturally into English; it is only the fourth 
which is difficult—an important exception, it must be confessed. 
But try to translate a French poem literally! The very idea of 
poetry, as the French understand it, is strange, and has to be 
acquired with labour. Their metres are not ours, and an 
attempt to render a poem “ in the measures of the original ”’ is 
an absurdity. As well try to reproduce the rhythms of Job or 
Isaiah. Swedish, fortunately, is a sister-language to English, 
and its poetry needs no long apprenticeship. Even those 
ignorant of the language may, with the aid of a lexicon, experience 
almost the same exhilaration in reading it as they receive from 
English lyrics of the same kind. The appeal is identical, and the 
response immediate. 

In reading Mr. Locock’s translations, we can more or less dimly 
perceive how, at times, his renderings have come almost without 
effort, while the sudden difficulty, the “fourth line,” has 
constantly emerged to test his talent and capacity. The 
** feminine ”’ line, for example, which is always a hindrance to 
ease, has plainly hampered him, as it will not hamper a German, 
and would not have hampered Chaucer. But Mr. Locock has, 
on the whole, triumphed over his difficulties in a remarkable 
fashion. Several of his versions, which none the less appear 
to be quite faithful, do not read like versions at all. One can 
give no higher praise. 

The volume, in a sense, covers a Mosaic lifetime. It begins 
with Heiderstam, who was born exactly seventy years ago, and 
ends with Karin Boye, who is not yet thirty. We can thus 
trace the process, from what corresponds in Sweden to 
“ Victorianism,” down to modernism; and the process is not 
dissimilar to what has gone on in England in the same time. 
The first poem, Heiderstam’s Nameless and Immortal, but for a 
personal touch at the end, might have been one of Tennyson’s 
later classical attempts; the last, Torkel Tyre, is just such a 
semi-lyrical ballad as one of our Georgian poets might write 
to-day. Between come some really excellent poems by Karlfeldt, 
of which the most striking, in its grotesque force, seems to be 
Elijah’s Flight to Heaven ; several short half-lyrics in all moods, 
by B. Bergman; some mingled descriptions and reflections by 
Osterling; and others, almost all impressive in their way, 
too numerous to mention, but not so numerous as to weary the 
reader. As a specimen, not perhaps the best, but short enough 
for a reviewer’s purpose, we may give The Soldier, by Silfverstolpe : 


Everything thou lovedst here— 
Scent of seaweed, scent of ling, 
That dull song the surges sing 

Round the islets grey and drear. 

Everything thou lovedst here. 

All is still as it has been : 
Nothing changed within thy room : 
Riding on the whitening foam 

Of the bay thy boat is seen. 

All is still as it has been. 


As it was before, so now, 
Nought is missing—only thou. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE OYSTER 


The Glorious Oyster. By Hecror Bouirno. Knopf. 6s. 


“*The glory of the oyster lives for ever, but his pearls will 
moulder away,” says Mr. Bolitho, and in that fine sentence sets 
the note for this timely book of praise, which appears so appropri- 
ately after too long an interval of months which lacked the vital 
“*r.” It has been proved that pearls, if buried in a damp tomb 
with a dead princess, become yellow and decay; a paltry twelve 
hundred years is sufficient to reduce them to a chalky powder. 
The glory of the oyster knows no such time limit. But in the 
case of the English “ native”—the greatest of all oysters— 
there is, alas! one reservation to be made. We are, at this 
moment, face to face with the question of whether he is to be a 
present glory for generations yet unborn, or only a glorious 
memory. In those old, careless days of the last century, when 
they were dragged up anyhow in thick clusters from their beds, 
it was nothing for Whitstable to sell 3,250,000 best ‘* natives” 
in a single season. Now, when we search feverishly through 
mud-laden nets to find, perhaps, a dozen in a haul, and when 
some of the best scientific brains in England are concentrated 
upon the preservation of the “‘ native ” and his continued increase 
—now we think ourselves lucky if we get half a million in a year. 
And things are getting worse; there is, at present, no ray of 
hope. All these dismal facts are brought out very clearly in 
Mr. Bolitho’s more technical chapters, which have been edited 
for him by Mr. Maurice Burton, of the Natural History Museum. 

No satisfactory explanation of the decline of the “ native” 
has yet been offered. It is not that this generation has failed 
to treat him with proper respect. Mr. Bolitho concludes his 
book with a number of irreverent recipes for cooking the oyster; 
but he must surely have meant them for American readers. 
Americans have more oysters than they know what to do with. 
The men of the Middle Ages, too, abused their privileges by 
pickling good Kentish oysters, and even boiling them, and 
drinking with them red Bordeaux and another wine called 
** muskadylle *—which sounds suspiciously like muscatel. And 
to them also the incomparable native offered himself in profusion— 
casting himself and his pearls before swine. But he is a poor 
sort of modern Englishman who will allow the cook to bully 
him into eating his oysters any way but raw. Mr. Bolitho, in 
one of his weaker moments, prates of vinegar and ketchup; but 
it is a fact significant of the spirit of this age that at the annual 
Colchester Oyster Feast no condiments of any sort appear upon 
the table. Discreet inquiry may produce a little pepper—that 
is all. 

Yet the oyster rejects our respectful advances; he coyly con- 
tinues to decline in numbers. The observation of Mr. Samuel 
Weller, that the poorer the London district the more oysters were 
eaten in it, has long been out of date. At the same time it must 
be remarked that the difference between the old price of one- 
and-six a bushel and the fifteen shillings a dozen at which Col- 
chester natives were being sold in London restaurants at the 
beginning of this year is out of all proportion to the difference 
between the catches. It is wildly extravagant, and one feels 
that there must be some typical modern jiggery-pokery here— 
part of that fetish of “‘ keeping up prices” which results in all 
good food becoming a monopoly of the rich—the very class which 
least appreciates it. Thousands of middle-aged Englishmen 
to-day must be learning to do without oysters, and hundreds 
of thousands of the rising generation must be failing to acquire 
the taste. It is a short-sighted policy. Oysters make a homely 
dish, and should be eaten in homely surroundings, without fuss. 
It is alleged against the plutocrats of ancient Rome that they 
masticated their oysters before swallowing them; and it may be 
that a good many modern gourmets, if they were honest, would 
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“ To bend with apples the moss'd cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the 7, 
—Aeats. 


Yearly in September the fields and orchards we 
have been tending yield up their harvests. Then 
with well-filled storehouses we face the winter 
serenely. 


September, when we reap what we have sown, 
comes in our lives as in the calendar. It behoves 
us then in our youth to ensure that the storehouse 
shall be filled against old age. There is no better 
or surer way of doing this than by a policy in the 
Standard. 
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premiums and high compound bonuses makes its 
endowment assurances higher-yielding investments 
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own to just one bite. But Crassus and his friends, at any rate, 
shared their pleasures with the poor. They made artificial 
oyster-beds, as we do to-day; but more successfully, and, from 
all accounts, they hardly needed them. Men of the Bronze Age 
and the Stone Age, primitive men without palates, got their 
oysters dirt cheap, and have left great mountains of empty shells 
behind them for our envious archzxologists to unearth. Only 
we must sigh in vain. It is a saddening thought. But from the 
point of view of the “ native,” his very rarity has brought him 
his apotheosis. It is probable that he was never venerated as 
he is to-day. 

Mr. Bolitho, of course, could do little more than play with his 
great subject. He does it very well. The history of the oyster 
is lightly but pithily told, and, if there is a certain amount of 
repetition, his collaboration with Mr. Burton no doubt made that 
inevitable. It is a lively, informative book, and it only uses the 
words “succulent” and “bivalve” thrice—a remarkable 
achievement. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Turning Things Over: Essays and Fantasies. By E. V. Lucas. 
Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. Lucas is a conversationalist with leanings towards antiquarianism. 
His subjects are well known by now: Paris, the auction-room, old 
London cries, pictures, quaint characters and customs. Turning 
Things Over contains essays on these and similar subjects. Mr. Lucas 
never surprises, and he never lets the reader down badly. A pleasant 
manner in writing, even when the inclination lags, has become second 
nature to him. He writes on Vauvenargues and, finding presumably 
that he has nothing much to say, finishes off the essay by copying 
out four s of Vauvenargues’ maxims. How many essayists would 
be sondlibe and retiring enough to do that? At his worst Mr. Lucas 
falls back on a narrative of commonplace things, which may be 
dull, but is more bearable than the paste of many contemporary 
essayists. But in this latest book Mr. Lucas is rarely dull. Most of 
the essays are slight, but carry the reader on to the end.. Three or 
four anecdotes told at full length are delightfully done, and seem 
really to catch the intonation of the author. It is as a talker on paper 
that Mr. Lucas succeeds. 

In Search of Slovakia. By Henry BarERLeIn. Brentano. 7s. 6d. 

When we meet Mr, Baerlein in the first page of this book, he is 
talking to the porter and unpacking in a small hotel in Turciansky 
Svaty Martin, and when we part from him he is climbing the heights 
above Bratislava, talking to the voice (for it is night, and his companion 
is unknown and almost invisible) that accompanies him. And in 
between, on this tour or the other, he talks and listens to chance com- 
panions, hotel-keepers and politicians, croupiers and ecclesiastics, 
gipsies and country people, Slovakians, Serbs and Hungarians; and 
always the talk is racy of the country. Rarely has a travel book been 
freer of tedious guide-book material. Sometimes a scene or a town 
or an interior is swiftly sketched; but it is the life of the place 
which concerns us; and one feels that it would be effective without 
scenery at all, Now and then there is a bizarre effect, as in the meeting 
with the beautiful countrywoman who wished to avenge herself, with 
poetic justice, on her ithful husband; or in the midnight*scene 
of the dying miser cursing his daughter. But as a rule the effects are 
simple, and obtained by the self-revelation of kindly, simple folk to an 
interested rong ad who has the gift of persuading people to talk— 
not, of course, it the Slav needs much persuading. 


The County Anthologies: Yorkshire, by G. F. Witson; Derbyshire, 
by Tuomas Movutr; Lanarkshire, by Hucu Quiciey. Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot, Ltd. 3s. 6d. each. 

Prose and verse, description, fiction and meditation go to the making 
of these attractive little volumes, the contents of which are taken from 
every fruitful century. The idea is a good one, and when the series is 
complete it will form a notable body of literature, some of it famous, 
some of it unearthed in the byways by editorial assiduity. The 
amount of good matter available will, of course, vary from county to 
county, of the three volumes already published that devoted to 
Yorkshire is perhaps, from the literary point of view, the best. Thomas 
Fuller, though not a Yorkshireman, called Yorkshire “‘ the best shire 
of England,” and it has certainly both produced and inspired some 
very excellent writers. Mr. Wilson has been lucky in having Marvell 
and the Brontés to draw on, and he has been able to give six poems 
by the ubiquitous Wordsworth, whereas Mr. Quigley has had to be 
content with two and Mr. Moult with one. Seeing that the beauty 
of Derbyshire is so generally admitted, it is curious that she has not 
been celebrated in better verse. Mr. Moult has evidently had to 
search for his material, and most of what he has found, including several 
traditional songs, is very interesting; but it was rather a remarkable 
latitude to put in “‘ She walks in beayty ” because the lady celebrated 
in those lines happened to be the: wife of a Derbyshire gentleman, 
while Miss Elizabeth Sitwell’s Derbyshire childhood, beautiful as are 
the stanzas in which she recalls it, might have been spent anywhere. 
Mr. Moult, who knows and loves his native county as well as any man, 
was = right to print selections from his own prose and verse. 
Mr. gley had rather a special task, for Lanarkshire includes 
Glasgow and the Clyde. His book, therefore, has an urban and 
populous flavour of its own. The Scots have often the gift of 
descriptive writing, and there are many fine passages of prose in 
Mr. Quigley’s anthology, some of the best of them by such moderns 
as John Buchan, Neil Munro and Frederick Niven. 


The Poems of Thomas Randolph. Edited by G.Taorn-Drury. Etchells 
and Macdonald. 400 copies. 30s. 

** Alpha Poetarum,” “the Ovid of his age,” and his name linked 
with Shakespeare and Johnsen as one of the “‘ three admired Laureates,” 
—Thomas Randolph did not lack for praise when he died in 1635 at 
the early age of thirty. And certainly his promise was unusual. His 
half-dozen plays may be left aside, but his poems, as here reprinted, 
are sound evidence that Randolph’s friends had reason, apart 
from the convivial ones which he certainly gave them, for their high 
hopes. He had a keen sense of the vigour and beauty of the life 
around him—as witness the lively Eclogue on the Cotswold Games; 
a pleasing scholarship that adapted very happily the pastoral mode 
to the E ih tongue; and a nice wit, t exerted itself dexterously 
in such trifles as his lines on the loss of a little finger. The brilliant 
Pastoral Courtship has a sunlit sensuousness about it that recalls the 
Gallic models of a generation earlier; and the several epithalamies— 
notably that addressed to the “‘ nobilissimo iuveni”’ George Goringe, 
who (as the editor points out) sadly belied the hopes cand 
his felicity. Mr. Thorn-Drury has done his work, editorial and intro- 
ductory, with skill and thoroughness, and his account of Randolph's 
life, so far as it can now be traced, is fuller than any hitherto. In 
matter and presentation alike, this is one of the most admirable of 
recent Haslewood publications. 


About Motoring 
CUTTING IN 


URING the first fortnight of August, I saw so many 
D disgraceful examples of the road crime known as “ cutting 
in” that it may be worth while devoting an article to it, 
In its simplest form the crime is as follows: A is proceedi 
west along a road comfortably wide enough for two traffic 
streams. He is travelling at 30 m.p.h. Ahead of him is a lorry, 
B, also proceeding west, but at the lesser speed of 20 m.p.h. 
For a variety of human and comprehensible reasons A decides 
to overtake B at the earliest possible moment; A, for example, 
wishes to maintain his present speed; B’s lorry, which is tall, 
is an unpleasing spectacle, and curtails the world unduly for A 
by shutting out the view ahead. In this position, A has three 
duties to perform. He must first ascertain that the road beyond 
B is empty of all traffic across its full width for a sufficient distance 
to allow him to overtake B and take station on the left of the 
road ahead of B, without discommoding or endangering any other 
road users. This applies to an invisible nursemaid with 
perambulator, quietly proceeding west on the left-hand side of 
the road beyond B, and screened from A by B’s ponderous vehicle; 
and it applies with equal force to any traffic coming east. Having 
satisfied himself of these facts (no easy task for A in view of the 
fact that most roads are busy, that most roads keep bending, 
and that it is really difficult for him to know whether or not there 
is anything on the road just ahead of B and on the same side), 
A has two other duties to fulfil, viz., to acquaint B that he is going 
to pass him by means of a loud squawk from a really powerful 
hooter (B’s lorry is so noisy that B cannot hear any gentle blast 
from a melodious and gentlemanly horn). This is necessary to 
prevent B from swaying out to his right whilst attempting to 
light a cigarette with one hand and steer with the other. 
Secondly, A must extend his right arm horizontally outwards, to 
prevent somebody astern from swinging out to the right at the 
same moment. All this sounds very complicated, but is in reality 
so simple that every practised motorist does it several hundreds 
of times a day without thinking about it at all. 
* * * 

But “ cutting in” is a sin conditioned by the presence of C 
on the road. C is travelling east, and his presence complicates 
the execution of A’s first duty in overtaking. A must not 
overtake if by so doing he will force C to slow down, or create 
any risk of a head-on collison with C, or a triple collision between 
A,BandC. This is obviously a more complex factor. To solve 
it, A must calculate almost instantaneously (i) how far away is C? 
(ii) at what pace is C travelling? (iii) at what pace is B 
travelling? (iv) to what pace can A accelerate his own car 
during the perilous moment when he and B occupy the full 
width of the road, leaving no space upon it for the fast approaching 
C? To make matters worse, in most crimes of this character, 
C is actually invisible to A, and very probably to B also. For 
either the road bends to the left, so that A cannot see C, though 
B can see C; or, worse still, the bend is so near and so sharp that 
neither A nor B can see C. It follows that all overtaking must 
commence with A swinging out a few inches wide of B’s tail, 
so that he enjoys a really uninterrupted view of the road ahead 
to the right. He must further decide that there is nothing 
hidden behind the screen of B’s bulk, which means that it must 
be a longish peep ahead. Above all, since modern traffic moves 
at nearer 40 than 20 miles an hour on goodish roads, he must be 
quite clear in his mind about the hideous suddenness with which 
that coveted strip of road alongside B may be claimed by oncoming 
traffic. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 





OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1. Sunday, September 15, at 11 am. The Right Hon. J. M. 
Rosertson.— The Treasforeation of Christianity.” (To-morrow, September 8, 

Mr. H. W. NeEvinson.) 





TRAINING CENTRES 


NIVERS ITY OF LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
SESSION 1929-30. 





U 


The SESSION BEGINS on Monpay, OcTOBER 7th. 

Students who have been admitted will be received by the appropriate 
Officers of the College on October 7th and October 8th. 

Students still seeking admission will be interviewed on Wednesday, 
October 9th, at 10.30 a.m. 

The College comprises Five Faculties and Five Special Schools. 


FACULTIES. 

Faculty oF Arts (including Economics).—(Dean : 
Chambers, M.A., D.Lit., F.B.A.) 

FacuLTy oF Laws.—(Dean: Professor J. E. G. de Montmorency, 
M.A., LL.B.) 

FAcuULTy OF MEDICAL SCIENCES (Medical, Dental, Pharmaceutical).— 
(Dean: Professor J. C. Drummond, D.Sc.) 

FACULTY OF ScCIENCE.—(Dean : Professor 
D.Sc., F.R.S.) 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. —(Dean : 
D.Sc., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E.) 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

Fine ArtT.—(Slade Professor : Henry Tonks.) 

ARCHITECTURE.—(Professor A. E. Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A.); 
and Department of Town Planning (Professor S. D. Adshead, M.A., 
M.Arch., F.R.I.B.A.); and Division of Decoration (Mr. H. Warren 
Wilson, A.R.C.A.) 

LIBRARIANSHIP.—(Director : Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit.) 

HIGHER Civit Service.—(Tutor: Mr. N. F. Hall, M.A.) 

JourNALIsm.—(Tutor: Mr. L. Solomon, M.A.) 

Postgraduate and Research Work is provided for in all Faculties 
and Departments. 





Professor R. W. 


G. B. Jeffery, M.A., 
Professor E. G. Coker, M.A., 


RESIDENTIAL HALLs. 

University College Hall, Ealing (for men) (Warden: Mr. E. H. 
Thierry, M.Sc.); College Hall, Byng Place (for women) (Principal: 
Miss Alleyne, M.Litt.). A list of registered residences is also kept. 
= ATHLETIC GROUND. 

The Athletic Ground of 23 acres is at Perivale. 

PRosPEcTUsEs and further particulars may be obtained on application 
to :— 

C. O. G. Douie, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1). 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
FACULTY OF LAWS. 








UNIVERSITY and KING’S COLLEGES and THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS. 
The Courses in the Facutty or Laws will begin on 
MONDAY, 7TH OCTOBER, 1929. 

Day and Evening Courses will be held at University College, King’s 
College and the London School of Economics. 

The Faculty of Laws has been recognised as a ‘“‘ Law School ”’ under 
Section 2 (1) of the Solicitors Act, 1922. 

The handbook, containing a list of Professors and Teachers, par- 
ticulars of arrangements for admission, Scholarships and Prizes, 
Courses, etc., may be obtained on application to the Secretary of 
University cemeaed or of King’s College, or of the London School of 
Economics. 


BIRKBECK. COL LEG E. 


ORGE SENTER, Do 

ee GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LC. 
Evening Courses for the of the University of London in the 

FACULTIES OF RTS, SCIENCE LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, German and Italian Literature and Languages. 
oe. to rergteaganee S Students. 
Studentships to the value of over he myhen warded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar, : aoe Bs . 4d. Prospectus free. 


For full particulars, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lanz, E.C. 4. 
Elen LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, 


University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicin 
lechanical and meeps 
Women Students. 








E. 1).— 
AND ENGINEERING Lynd 
Fee {£22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 
tus post free.—E. J. WiGNALL, Registrar. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Te BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Ro are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 
Over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy tics on the Swedish System, 
, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 

For we Prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 











Your STUDENTS received in large sunny house in Cromwell 

ne S.W. 2 Sete given to girls from Ly ta Health - comfort of 

ts ca ts. ouse opens 

Sept. 1.—Write mmo. Mh to Miss Se 513, Tue F< My sear le to Great 
Queen y, London, W.C. 2. 


Bi ech wi aged 30, 1st class Hon. Oxon., special knowiedge of 
English and Foreign Industrial Law, knowledge of economics, would like to hear of 


loyment offering scope for ability.—Box , Tae New Statesman, to Great 
Queen yg Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 aly. ria 


Meee: of 38 (Public School), wide administrative and educational 

bene compelled to give up Colonial post for family reasons, seeks Ss 
experience, energy and ability can be best utilized, 

suet sulable —Box 547, Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, a 


’ 


Ls SECRETARY seeks post. Good experience in 
Office. Ase 25. asin WES Box 550, THz New STATESMAN, 10 Great a. Street, 











| hawt an experienced writer, wide awake, sociologic—a Wells, 


or Shaw or Bertrand Russell sort of man, to spend the co 
in the South of France, 1h <4 > ogee 551, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


six months working 
[ne New STATESMAN, 





SCHOOLS 
AND EDUCATIONAL 
Bamunrron SCHOOL tor Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


(Recognised by the Board of Education., 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, Esg., m.D. 
Headmistress : 





The School Estate of 11} = ye Seakee auitins h ground, close to 

e 11} acres is situa 

an country, and within easy reach of Bristol. tndivdual ‘Tine , preparation for 
iversities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further apply to 


the SecRETARY. 





Ween se HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN). 
GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. Limited number of 


boarders taken. Healthy, happy 
home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, 
MILDRED STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7.—Apply, Mrs. SPENCER, as above. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, ft. abov: level). Boarding school for G 18 years, 
=, De eat oa Sens aot a irls, 3 to iF, =. Gone a eae education 








on natural lines. ae thogy in anes a) —— ndividual time-tables. Scope 
for creative po ne Sg facilities for Music, } mag Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris. ncing, Drama, Cookery, Games. pets allowed. — 


Apply to Principat. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Prepara School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. Situated in 
fine old nds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
Joseru WIcKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. Rang heap th goa Ldn gg J the character, 
expresion, to increase resource and initiative by community, to encourage self- 

to increase soerhed pede The girls will be 

Tie may Foaca el agg TE ees, 
Gerrard’s Cross 

<The Lause i delightfuity situated in Ite own 








tion, D 
lnaunive of Bury, loctoe, Dang 
grounds of 15 acres. 


LPINE COLLEGE, Arveyes-Villars, 
school for boys (12-19); 





Switzerland. 
‘sound education on modern 


Mountain 
lines for universities, services, 


etc.; staff of English and French honours graduates —_ tutor to five boys) ; modern 
ages 2 special coaching; business course; special care of delicate nee ( y matron 
trained nurse); all winter | mountaineering, tenuis, fives, SS 

terview London, 3rd to gth ole. at keray 


conditions (height 4,100 feet). 
Hotel, an 1.—Particulars, 
Pearce, B.A., Oxon.), 


proven ge Leta ne CHILDREN unable to attend usual Pre- 
tory Sc WELCOMED AT ROCKLANDS, HASTINGS. ag 

ICAL OFFICER, TRAINED TEACHERS for Arts and om 
Lesgucass, etc. Seven acres gardens and playgrounds adjoining Ecclesbourne Glen = 
sea 


references, recent successes from Headmaster (M. CHANING 








Cg ne he HALLS, School for Girls, Banstead, Surrey. A 


first-class finishing school for a limited number of pupils, with hone care.—Address 
Tue Principat. 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATI ON 
MISTRESS : Miss R. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, MLA. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


S* MONICA Sos S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY, 
: The Right Honourable Lorp GisBorouGu. 
Seema and full particulars on application to the Hi 


A THOROUGHLY up-to-date school for boys and girls, ages 10-18. 
Initiative encouraged; individual attention; ideal place. 
GREAT Fevtcourts, East GRINSTEAD Sussex. 


OP tars Cian en 26 fall ee Mrs. gy ong 41 West End 
Children 2-6; f ed Fi perviso sandheap, carpen 
te Stilt” Been 5-2. teutenvell ty Guibas tne anaes 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and as 
members of js = ¥ independent study. Special attention to health 

of pene development. Pupils alters for the Cinbvensiites. Well-qualified staff, 

pal: Berta S. yan 


THE WARREN SCHOOL, MALDON, ESSEX, 
Principal: Miss OLIVE SADD. Educated: Roedean School. 

Bracing pds pe Soy Sos a ates 4 for children (4-12) whose parents are 

Highly recommended. by Major and. Ms (parents of past pupil), West 
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Let us suppose, therefore, that A is sailing down upon B’s 
lorry, rejoicing in his speed and intent to overtake. The road is 
visible for 440 yards beyond B, and at that distance it terminates 
in an easy bend screened by trees. From B’s bonnet to the tree- 
shaded bend the road is whitely and beautifully empty; not 
even a sparrow hops upon it. At this precise moment, a “T” 
model Ford, one of the slowest vehicles surviving on the road, 
debouches from the trees. It is travelling at 80 miles an hour— 
quite a modest pace for these days. Instead of being a Ford at 
80 m.p.h. it might easily have been a Hispano at 60 m.p.h. It 
is 440 yards away. Inside thirty seconds it will occupy that 
coveted rectangle of clear tarmac alongside B’s present position ; 
had it been the Hispano, it would have been there in fifteen 
seconds. But think a moment longer. B’s lorry is by no means 
stationary; it is, in fact, approaching C’s Ford at 20 m.p.h.; 
and what is termed in the uncouth language of the sea their 
“closing rate,” is actually 50 m.p.h. Moreover, overtaking is 
not an instantaneous business. If A attempts to overtake, he 
is on his wrong side of the road for some seconds before he pulls 
up level with B; he is then running level with B for more seconds ; 
and he still partially fouls the right-hand side of the road for a 
little longer while he is hauling back on to the near side. Thus, 
even with three cars moving at what is rather a low speed for these 
days, and with a full quarter of a mile’s visibility, the overtaking 
is dangerous, and is literally and actually “cutting in.” 
Fortunately, we are learning to think at very high speed; if we 
make a mistake, one of the other parties to the emergency 
generally intervenes and saves the situation, as when C stamps 
on four very powerful brakes, and allows A to slip through 
unscathed (how often have we not assumed this role, as C?). 
The fact that such tripartite smashes are still tolerably rare 
indicates how fine our brakes are, and how swiftly most of us 
act. Let the criminals reflect how long a stretch of empty road 
is needed for safe passing on a road of two-car width. Let 
them also meditate on the crime of yielding to the temptation 
of slipping the other fellow just as he wisely slows down for a 
sharpish corner. Let them also recognise that the acceleration 
of their car is far better on its third gear than on its fourth (this 
is the real advantage of a four-speed gearbox); and that good 
acceleration minimises that perilous period when A is abreast of 
B, during which C may be expected to debouch from some 
invisibility ahead. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


NE obtains only a superficial view of affairs on a holiday, 
O but a few impressions gathered during a fortnight or 
so spent in Central Europe may be worth recording. 

During the month of August, both Munich and Salzburg have 
musical festivals of the highest class, and these attract so many 
visitors from the principal creditor countries that they must 
play quite a considerable part in the economy of Germany and 
Austria. On obtaining a ticket for a Mozart opera at the 
Residenz Theater at Munich I was interested to see that my 
seat was described as Heizung, which proved to be twelve inches 
of space on one of the radiators, each of which was fully occupied, 
the price being 10s. per person! For the Wagner operas in the 
Prinz-Regenten Theater the lowest price is 15s. I am told that 
fully half the seats for each performance are booked months in 
advance in the United States alone. Munich, Salzburg and 
Vienna appear to attract a superior type of foreign tourist, for 
(and I trust I shall be forgiven this terrible patronising tone) 
I have never previously encountered so many quiet and cultured 
American tourists; the other kind mostly go to Paris. After 
the Americans, the English and Dutch appear to be most 
numerous. In Germany trade appears to be slowly improving, 
but the stock exchanges show little strength, and the spurt 
occasioned by the agreement at The Hague was due only to 
“bear” closing and was short-lived. In Austria, as far as I 
could gather, the only slight improvement is in respect of the 
tourist traffic already referred to. 

& * * 

The course of the foreign exchanges in London is being closely 
watched, and I find the general opinion in banking circles to be 
that these indicate that England is living beyond its means; for, 
it is argued, the amount of English money that finds its way to 
New York is more than counterbalanced by the sales of British- 
owned undertakings and British stocks to America. The big 
German banks are making determined efforts to mobilise the 
savings of the people, and are issuing specimen savings books, 
appealing to the public to assist German industry by aggregating 
all the available capital, and offering interest at rates varying 
from six to eight per cent., according to the length of the deposit, 
sums of one mark and upwards being received. Most of my 
travelling having been done by air, I can add my testimony to 
the enormous growth of this clean, speedy and comfortable mode 
of transport in Germany. One reaches Frankfort from Cologne in 


——, 


seventy minutes, and Munich from Frankfort in less than two. 
and-a-half hours, whilst there is now a specially fast service 
linking up Berlin and Vienna in three-and-a-half hours. Quite 
apart from the Zeppelin development, the Germans are seri 
preparing a regular aeroplane service between Europe and Rig 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, via Lisbon, the Canaries and 
Pernambuco. 
* * * 

In travelling throughout Europe one cannot but be struck 

by the enormous advertising of Lever Bros., which gives point 


to the amalgamation announced this week between that concerg 


and the Margarine Union, whose factories are also conspicuous 
landmarks throughout Holland and Germany. In fact, the only 
equally conspicuous name is that of Edgar Wallace, whose 
books and plays (in translation) must now constitute one of 
Britain’s major exports to the Continent! The Lever-Margarine 
Union tion will probably be of far-reaching effect, 
for the Anglo-Dutch part of the business is closely connected 
with the Home and Colonial, Maypole Dairy, Meadow 

and Lipton shops in this country. It constitutes practically a 
monopoly of the soap and margarine trade in Europe, and there 
is talk of some understanding being come to with the big American 
interests. 

* * * 

Argentina is suffering from drought, and the latest advices 
from that country are none too good, but there would not appear 
to be any reason to fear dividend reductions of the railway 
companies, as traffic returns for the financial year which ended 
June 30th have been good. At the same time, for present 
purchases, Antofagasta at about 94} and Peruvian Corporation 
5 per cent. Preference at 62} appear more attractive. The 
Consolidated Diamond Mines of South-West Africa has issued 
a circular this week giving an enthusiastic description of the 
“remarkably high grade” diamond deposit discovered on the 
company’s properties. The appearance of this circular three 
weeks before the numerous Option certificates expire can be 
no mere coincidence, but there is no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the statements, and the circular contains a strong hint that 
the company’s quota in the control of production is going to 
be increased. Certainly, holders of the Options should exercise 
them before they expire on October Ist, or, failing that, sell 
them for immediate delivery. The present price is in the 
neighbourhood of 5s. A. Emit Davies, 


‘renee. 
HOW TO INVEST A 


SMALL SUM OF MONEY 


Send for this free booklet 
“700 INVESTMENTS IN ONE” 


Summary of Contents 
§ Investment Trusts 
§ Advantages of Investment Trusts 
§ The Question of Reserves 
§ False Investment Trusts 
§ The Small Investor 
§ The Question of Income Tax 
§ Co-operative Investment Trusts 
§ Government Safeguards 
§ To Encourage the Small Investor 
§ Good Dividends 


= —— — — —POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY= — — === 
| To the First, Second, Third and Fourth | 
| Co-operative Investment Trusts | 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2 | 
| Please send me a free copy of the booklet on how to invest a small l 
| 

| 














sum of money, entitled ** 700 Investments in One.” 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS 


THE UNIQUE CHARM OF SOUTHWOLD IN THE 
AUTUMN, 

This picturesque small town on the Suffolk Coast is an ideal place 
for those who desire a few days’ complete change and rest. The town 
itself, with its wonderful church and picturesque “‘ greens ’’ and great 
high common commanding extensive views over sea and land, is quite 
different from the usual seaside resorts. 

Across the river is Walberswick, the haunt of many famous artists 
and authors for some fifty years past, and from here are many 
beautiful walks or rides, either along the beach or across the silent 
marshes, to the lost city of Dunwich, or over hilly gorse and heather 
commons, flanked by woods in autumn tints, to Blythburgh, with its 
noble church, or Wenhaston, with the large medieval picture of 
“The Doom.” 

From Southwold delightful short motor excursions may be made 
to Framlingham (20 miles), with its vast castle and church, with 
splendid monuments to the tragic Howards, or to Wingfield Castle 
(21 miles), the great Manor House of the ill-fated Dukes of Suffolk, 
with the beautiful effigy of Elizabeth Plantagenet in the church near 
by, or to Aldeburgh and Thorpeness (18 miles), and to Orford, remote 
from modern life, with the great Norman Keep still dominating town 
and coast. 

Southwold provides excellent Sea Angling, and there is an attractive 
18-hole golf course. By train from London it is a little over 2 hours 
to Saxmundham (16 miles), and a little more to Darsham (7 miles), 
and Halesworth (9 miles), where motors from hotels meet visitors by 
appointment. There is the well-known Swan Hotel, with a reputation 
for comfort of many years (Tel. 5), and also the smaller Crown Hotel, 
for the excellence of their catering. 

REFORMED INNS. 
170 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
oomebwry Square, London, W.C, 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 
$s. 6d. per night.—Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 
ASTBOURNE. — 2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. 











an old Georgian inn recently reconstructed (Tel. 53), both well known 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 

P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
lectric radiators in all ms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 





High-class 


Sg Guest House, at moderate = Full particulars on request.—Mrs. | 


Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel. : 


OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—“Winchmore,”’ Knyveton Road. 


Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines; gas fires, garage. From 2} gns., 
summer from 3 gns. Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 
aspect. Sunny balconies, garden, tennis.—lIllustrated Prospectus from Mrs. Wynne, 


Trust House meals are gocd— 

Trust House service is 

Trust House bills are reasona’ 

Get particulars from Trust Houses Ltd., 
Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 














BY veo site ats now My etarian Guest House. El. light, Sontr. Excur- 


Baw hy weed Malmesbury, Stonehenge, Hilly Country, River, 





ONDERLAND OF WALES. Victoria Hotel, Llanberis. First- 
class accommodation, 7 Fe with 3 motor excursions, visiting Llandudno, Bettws- 
y-coed, famous Welsh Passes, an Bay rnarvon Castle, with ‘ascent of 

Snowdon by Mountain Railway, £6 ros. From September 28th, 4} guineas. ightful 
centre for poe , walking and climbing. Snowdon Mountain "Railway runs daily from 
Lianberis to the it of Snowdon.—lIllustrated Souvenir from Manager, Snowdon 
Railway, Llanberis. Telephone 23. 


ONGSHAW—THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 
National Trust on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.—Apply Holida 
Fellowship, Ltd., “ Highfeld,”’ London, N.W. 11. — d 


USTRIAN TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, 
+ Tras specially beautiful—Miss Anprew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 


CP etg MARTIN, N. Devon. Overlooking beach ; beautiful scenery ; 
good English fare; moderate terms; cheery society. —Write Box 548, THE 
.ATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kir Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Oe emg a .—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Board Residence, with Private es Indoor Sanitation, Terms 

very > pl reg —Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 

TO LET 
EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Boul, S.W. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-ets. Gas-fires a nd rings in all Ca. rooms, 
___ Constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, iad tennis courts.—Western 4948. 
cy? GORDON SQUARE, suitable for professional or business 
woman, unfurnished room and kitchen, with nearly sole use of bog ey 
Loodon, ¥ 27 6d. — Box 545, THz NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street ’ 
Yours tua Artist, in charming country house, healthily situated, 
with all dh beget: angen electric light, central heating, wishes another young lady as 


guest. Few miles from Reading.—Box 549, THE NEw STATESMAN, 
ay, London, W.C. 2. “ ‘ 


HANDICRAFTS 
Fol rush patting, es py oe work, baskets, trugs, powins 
t tland goods 
mate foe COUNTRY IN RV INDUSTRIES, LTD., 26 treed collery areas Stee s: S.W Everything 


























To Great Queen § Queen Street, 








CLUBS 


THE 1917 cLUuB. 


Po.itics: LITERATURE: STAGE. 
Men and Women. 
President: THE RT. HON. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, P.C., M.P. 
Past Presidents: E. M. ForSTER; MARGARET BONDFIELD, J.P., M.P.; 
J. A. Hopson; JosePH Kinc; H. W. NEvINSON. 





Rule I.—“The objects of the Club shall to provide a meeting place for the 
and information ia to democracy and internationalism 
ane Satie Ut coe alt Gas Gas Ge 








ANNUAL SuBscripTion: Country MempBers, 1 GUINEA; Town MEMBERS, 3 GUINEAS. 
Combined Town Membership for husband and wife, 4 guineas. 
Address: 4 Gerrard Street, London, W.1 (a few minutes from Piccadilly Circus). 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP INVITED. 





LITERARY 


HE ANGLO- AMERICAN MANUSCRIPT SERVICE invites 
applications from Writers for —Address, the Secretary, Room 36, Fetter 
ouse, Fetter Lane, London, 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


Sh ae SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFIcE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and one ond typed. 
Dnplicating cheap. ~-Dansy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 


D* PLICATING, Typewriting, Translations, etc. Secretaries and 
shorthand- typists. Staff available, temporary or permanent, at shortest notice.— 
Prompt Service Bureau, Ltd., 6 Conduit Street, W. 1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
on stating shades desired.— James Street TweEp Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 


OW MUCH CAN YOU SAVE ON WINTER UNDERWEAR 
by ordering direct-by-post ? Be md weeny ee sige} ey Patterns 
of “‘B.P.” Underwear, one of Britain’s finest brands. Ladies’ Pure Wool Winter- 

Weight Combies, 6s. 3d. to 16s. “ childeen’s ditts, 48. 9d, to 11s, Men’s ditto, Vests and 





























Pants, 5s. 9d, to 16s, 3d. Beautifully s = silky ‘and warm. a Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. ,000 amen ¢ sent us repeat orders last 
year.—Send postcard to Birkett and "Philtine, ips, Lid., Dept, N.S., Union Road, Nottingham, 





BM comiseat ng To be able to supply a fine, very full, rich B ndy 
consistent in quality alJ the year round, at 24s. per dozen bottles, Hives greatly 


, carriage paid, is a dis achievemen: 
eae refunded if wine not iked. CONTROLLER, ST. AUSTYN CE 
ps TONBRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 'Phone: 28522 (6 lines}. 





Oy CREAM (Devonshire) from pure whole milk. mene 
with fruit, P.O. 2/6 for trial order }? Ib.—Lordsmead Dairy, Mere, Wil 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to 
use the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are 
charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per in- 
sertion. (A line comprises about eleven words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC 


By C. F. CARR & F. E. STEVENS 
With a Foreword by T. P. O°CONNOR, M.P. 
This al plat practical co ont >. > = preparing and me of 
successful orm speeches, etc., will interest speakers, would-be speakers, 
and even listeners. ‘Abounds in useful hints” (vide T.P.’s Weekly). 
Price 3/6 net (postage 3d.) from a Bookseller or 
PITMAN’S, Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 











THE NEW STATESMAN 


Postal Subscription Rates. 


One Year post free... we = ee «=: 308. Od. 
Six Months a joie pone ae 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,,_ ,; a ae a i 7s. a 


Smeg om should be addressed to 
N ‘ATESMAN, 10 Great Queen ph ing treet, 
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Let us suppose, therefore, that A is sailing down upon B’s 
lorry, rejoicing in his speed and intent to overtake. The road is 
visible for 440 yards beyond B, and at that distance it terminates 
in an easy bend screened by trees. From B’s bonnet to the tree- 
shaded bend the road is whitely and beautifully empty; not 
even a sparrow hops upon it. At this precise moment, a “T” 
model Ford, one of the slowest vehicles surviving on the road, 
debouches from the trees. It is travelling at 30 miles an hour— 
quite a modest pace for these days. Instead of being a Ford at 
30 m.p.h. it might easily have been a Hispano at 60 m.p.h. It 
is 440 yards away. Inside thirty seconds it will occupy that 
coveted rectangle of clear tarmac alongside B’s present position ; 
had it been the Hispano, it would have been there in fifteen 
seconds. But think a moment longer. B’s lorry is by no means 
stationary; it is, in fact, approaching C’s Ford at 20 m.p.h.; 
and what is termed in the uncouth language of the sea their 
“closing rate,” is actually 50 m.p.h. Moreover, overtaking is 
not an instantaneous business. If A attempts to overtake, he 
is on his wrong side of the road for some seconds before he pulls 
up level with B; he is then running level with B for more seconds ; 
and he still partially fouls the right-hand side of the road for a 
little longer while he is hauling back on to the near side. Thus, 
even with three cars moving at what is rather a low speed for these 
days, and with a full quarter of a mile’s visibility, the overtaking 
is dangerous, and is literally and actually “cutting in.” 
Fortunately, we are learning to think at very high speed; if we 
make a mistake, one of the other parties to the emergency 
generally intervenes and saves the situation, as when C stamps 
on four very powerful brakes, and allows A to slip through 
unscathed (how often have we not assumed this role, as C?). 
The fact that such tripartite smashes are still tolerably rare 
indicates how fine our brakes are, and how swiftly most of us 
act. Let the criminals reflect how long a stretch of empty road 
is needed for safe passing on a road of two-car width. Let 
them also meditate on the crime of yielding to the temptation 
of slipping the other fellow just as he wisely slows down for a 
sharpish corner. Let them also recognise that the acceleration 
of their car is far better on its third gear than on its fourth (this 
is the real advantage of a four-speed gearbox); and that good 
acceleration minimises that perilous period when A is abreast of 
B, during which C may be expected to debouch from some 
invisibility ahead. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


NE obtains only a superficial view of affairs on a holiday, 
O but a few impressions gathered during a fortnight or 
so spent in Central Europe may be worth recording. 

During the month of August, both Munich and Salzburg have 
musical festivals of the highest class, and these attract so many 
visitors from the principal creditor countries that they must 
play quite a considerable part in the economy of Germany and 
Austria. On obtaining a ticket for a Mozart opera at the 
Residenz Theater at Munich I was interested to see that my 
seat was described as Heizung, which proved to be twelve inches 
of space on one of the radiators, each of which was fully occupied, 
the price being 10s. per person! For the Wagner operas in the 
Prinz-Regenten Theater the lowest price is 15s. I am told that 
fully half the seats for each performance are booked months in 
advance in the United States alone. Munich, Salzburg and 
Vienna appear to attract a superior type of foreign tourist, for 
(and I trust I shall be forgiven this terrible patronising tone) 
I have never previously encountered so many quiet and cultured 
American tourists; the other kind mostly go to Paris. After 
the Americans, the English and Dutch appear to be most 
numerous. In Germany trade appears to be slowly improving, 
but the stock exchanges show little strength, and the spurt 
occasioned by the agreement at The Hague was due only to 
“bear” closing and was short-lived. In Austria, as far as I 
could gather, the only slight improvement is in respect of the 
tourist traffic already referred to. 

* * * 

The course of the foreign exchanges in London is being closely 
watched, and I find the general opinion in banking circles to be 
that these indicate that England is living beyond its means; for, 
it is argued, the amount of English money that finds its way to 
New York is more than counterbalanced by the sales of British- 
owned undertakings and British stocks to America. The big 
German banks are making determined efforts to mobilise the 
savings of the people, and are issuing specimen savings books, 
appealing to the public to assist German industry by aggregating 
all the available capital, and offering interest at rates varying 
from six to eight per cent., according to the length of the deposit, 
sums of one mark and upwards being received. Most of my 
travelling having been done by air, I can add my testimony to 
the enormous growth of this clean, speedy and comfortable mode 
of transport in Germany. One reaches Frankfort from Cologne in 
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seventy minutes, and Munich from Frankfort in less than two. 
and-a-half hours, whilst there is now a specially fast Service 
linking up Berlin and Vienna in three-and-a-half hours, Quite 
apart from the Zeppelin development, the Germans are serious} 
preparing a regular aeroplane service between Europe and Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, via Lisbon, the Canaries ang 
Pernambuco. 
* * * 

In travelling throughout Europe one cannot but be struck 
by the enormous advertising of Lever Bros., which gives point 
to the amalgamation announced this week between that concern 
and the Margarine Union, whose factories are also conspicuous 
Jandmarks throughout Holland and Germany. In fact, the only 
equally conspicuous name is that of Edgar Wallace, whose 
books and plays (in translation) must now constitute one of 
Britain’s major exports to the Continent ! The Lever-Margarine 
Union amalgamation will probably be of far-reaching effect, 
for the Anglo-Dutch part of the business is closely connected 
with the Home and Colonial, Maypole Dairy, Meadow Dairy 
and Lipton shops in this country. It constitutes practically a 
monopoly of the soap and margarine trade in Europe, and there 
is talk of some understanding being come to with the big American 
interests. 

* * * 

Argentina is suffering from drought, and the latest advices 
from that country are none too good, but there would not appear 
to be any reason to fear dividend reductions of the railway 
companies, as traffic returns for the financial year which ended 
June 30th have been good. At the same time, for present 
purchases, Antofagasta at about 94} and Peruvian Corporation 
5 per cent. Preference at 62} appear more attractive. The 
Consolidated Diamond Mines of South-West Africa has issued 
a circular this week giving an enthusiastic description of the 
“remarkably high grade” diamond deposit discovered on the 
company’s properties. The appearance of this circular three 
weeks before the numerous Option certificates expire can be 
no mere coincidence, but there is no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the statements, and the circular contains a strong hint that 
the company’s quota in the control of production is going to 
be increased. Certainly, holders of the Options should exercise 
them before they expire on October Ist, or, failing that, sell 
them for immediate delivery. The present price is in the 
neighbourhood of 5s. A. Emit Davies, 
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HOW TO INVEST A 


SMALL SUM OF MONEY 


Send for this free booklet 


“700 INVESTMENTS IN ONE” 


Summary of Contents 
§ Investment Trusts 
§ Advantages of Investment Trusts 
§ The Question of Reserves 
§ False Investment Trusts 
§ The Small Investor 
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§ Government Safeguards 
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| To the First, Second, Third and Fourth | 
| Co-operative Investment Trusts | 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2 | 
l Please send me a free copy of the booklet on how to invest a small | 
| | 
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sum of money, entitled ‘‘ 700 Investments in One.” 
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